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THE FIRST CIVIL WAR MONUMENT. 


New England and Other Matters. 


bed the little town of Berlin, in central Con- 
necticut, there stands what is said to be the 
first monument in the whole United States 
erected by a town to the memory of soldiers 
who fell in the Civil War. 
July 28, 1863. The town observed the semi- 
centennial anniversary this summer. The 
governor of the state, the national and state 
commanders of the Grand Army of the Repub- 


lic, and many veterans took part in the exer- | 


cises. The monument, simple and dignified 
in design, stands on a triangular plot adjoining 
the historic old Kensington Congregational 
Chureh, which was built in 1774. 

& 


ERMONT has shown that the field of 

advertising is one that a state can enter 
without loss of dignity and in a way to perform 
a distinct public service. It has issued an 
attractive book of some two hundred pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, which sets forth the charms 
of the state as a vacation land. The text, full 
of descriptive and historical information, was 
prepared by the new publicity bureau, con- 
nected with the office of the secretary of state. 


The title of the book is ‘‘ Vermont, the Land | 


of Green Mountains.’’ Wholly aside from its 
uses in attracting visitors and in carrying 
abroad a correction of the erroneous ideas that 
many writers and travelers get of a rural state, 
the little volume serves the purpose of a gazet- 
teer. 
& 

ANY of the pageants presented in New 

England in the last few years have had 
episodes that illustrated the life of the Indians 
before the settlers came; but it remained for 


Machias, Maine, to have the Indians them- | 


selves—direct descendants of those whom they 
personified. When the town celebrated the | 
150th anniversary of its founding last month, | 
a party of Passamaquoddy Indians gave a| 
realistic coloring to the first episode of the 
interesting pageant. ‘Their ancestors lived in 
the valley of the Machias River for many | 
generations. Another particularly interesting | 
scene in the Machias pageant was that which | 
depicted the capture of the British armed 
schooner Margaretta, in 1775, by the men of | 
Machias, in the sloop Unity. That was the 
first naval engagement of the Revolution. | 


& 


LL farmers of Massachusetts who have | 

dairies of five or more cows are interested | 
in the generous prizes that the State Board of | 
Agriculture has offered to encourage the pro- 
duction of milk and other dairy products of | 
superior quality, and especially to promote 
cleanliness in barns and places where milk is 
handled. For the purposes of the competition, | 
the state is divided into an eastern and a west- | 
ern section. The prizes amount to $3,450. In| 
addition to those for cleanliness, there are 
special prizes for the dairies best protected 
against flies. The inspections by the authorized | 
experts of the board will be made in September | 
and October. The possibilities of milk as a| 
carrier of disease are now so well recognized | 
that there has been much improvement in the 
past few years in the conditions of the dairies | 
from which cities draw their supply, but there 
is no danger that too much care will be exer- 
cised or too high a standard of cleanliness set. | 


Dot] 


HE motor has largely displaced oars and 

sails in the fishing-boats of the New Eng- 
land coast. It means a loss in the picturesque 
side of shore life, but the summer visitors 
lament the change much more than the fisher- 
men, who are now able to go about their | 
business with more speed, more certainty, and 
more comfort. The transformation, which 
has been going on all the way from Long 
Island Sound to Passamaquoddy Bay, is be- 
ginning in a small way on the coast of Norway ; 
and there the public lament is much louder. 
To many it seems a profanation of the fiords 
to substitute the chugging gasoline-engine for 
the flapping brown sails that have been a part 
of the scene since the days of the vikings. 
Nevertheless, the transition is coming. The 
government itself so clearly recognizes the 
increased efficiency of the motor that it is 


| lending money to the fishermen to make the 
change in their boats. In the warfare between 
sail and steam only one end is possible. 


W# EN Hingham, Massachusetts, celebrated 
the 275th anniversary of its founding, — 
as told in The Companion two years ago,— 
the people of Hingham, England, sent a stone 


| Massachusetts town erected in honor of the 
settlers who came in 1633-37 from the English 
town of the same name. The thing of special 
interest about the stone was that it was the 
‘‘mounting-stone’’ that had stood for many 
generations on the village green, and that it 
was the only stone of any considerable size to 


be found in or near the village. Last month | § 


the people of Hingham, Massachusetts, sent 
to the old English town a granite boulder, 
weighing half a ton, to replace the stone sent 
to this country. The presentation was marked 
by great festivities. In the speeches by the 
representatives of the two towns much empha- 
sis was placed on the peculiarly happy ties 
that, as time passes, are binding the two 
| nations closer and closer. 
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IS YOUR DIAMOND GENUINE? 


OU may learn how to tell the difference 
between a real diamond and an imitation 
by reading a translation from a German 

technical journal in the Literary Digest. 


The experienced eye does not find it difficult 
to decide whether a stone is genuine or not, 
| for the facets of real diamonds are seldom so 

regular as those of fine imitations. With the 
latter the greatest care is taken, in grinding, 
| to polish and smooth the whole stone so that 
| there will be no irregularity in the reflection, 
| or refraction of the light. . 

A necessary tool for testing is the file, which 
|cannot scratch a real diamond, although it 
yf leaves its mark on an imitation. Better 

e file is the sapphire, for the sapphire 
is the next hardest stone to thediamond. Any 
stone that a sapphire can scratch is assuredly 

| not a diamond. 

If you put a small drop of water on the 
| upper face of a brilliant, and touch it with the 

— of a pencil, the drop will keep its rounded 

orm, but the stone will remain clean and dry. 
In the case of an imitation, the drop im i- 
— spreads out. 

Plunge a diamond into water, and it will be 
—_— visible, and will glitter through the 
| liquid; but an imitation stone is almost invisi- 
| ble. If you look through a diamond, as through 
|a bit of glass, at a black dot on a sheet of 
| white paper, you will see one single point 
| clearly. If you see several points, or a blur 
of black, it is an imitation. The white sap- 
phire,. the white topaz, and rock-crystal are 
often sold as diamonds, but imitations are 
more commonly of glass. : 


It was dedicated | 
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HOW STANLEY MET LIVINGSTONE. 


HE recent celebration of the one hun- | 
dredth birthday of David Livingstone, | 
the famous missionary and explorer, | 
recalls Stanley’s search for him in the wilds of | 
Africa in 1871. Livingstone had just returned | 
to Ujiji, after having been engaged in a long 
expedition. | 

‘*T pushed back the crowd,’’ says Stanley, | 
‘‘and, coming from the rear, walked down a | 
long avenue of people until I came to the | 
semicircle of Arabs, in front of whom stood | 
‘the white man with the gray beard.’ As I 
advanced slowly toward him, I noticed that | 
he was pale and looked weary; he wore a 
bluish cap with a faded gold band; had on a 
red-sleeved waistcoat and a pair of gray tweed 
trousers. 

‘*T would have run to him, only I was a 
coward in the presence of such a mob; would 
have embraced him, only he was an English- 
man, and I did not know how he would receive 
me. So I did what cowardice and false shame | 

was the best thing—walked deliber- | 


ately up to him, took off my hat, and said: 


‘** Doctor Livin 

“ec ‘Yes, ? said he, wi 
cap slightly. 

‘*I replaced my hat on my head, and he put | 
on his cap, and we both shook hands, and | 
then I said aloud, ‘I thank God, Doctor, I 
have been permitted to see you.’ 

**He answered, ‘I feel thankful that I am 
here to welcome you.’ ’”’ 


I presume.’ 
a smile, lifting his | 
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A MOUNTAIN OF WEALTH. 


MOUNTAIN of alum, two square miles 
in extent and nine hundred feet high, 
upheaves itself near the Gila River in 
southwestern New Mexico. Mr. Daniel Grosh, 
in Merck’s Report, declares that it is ‘‘one of 
the most marvelous geological curiosities in the 
whole world.’’ The United States Geological 
Survey recently measured this mountain of 
wealth and assayed its contents. Concerning 





| it, the report says: 


The deposit is so pure that any grade of 
manufacturing alum can be produced cheaply, 
as compared with that from other sources. 
For many uses it is ready for the market in its 
natural state, and so immense and pure is the 
deposit that there is no doubt it will control 
the markets of the world. The demand for 
the metal aluminum will also make the deposit 
of increasing value. 

The commercial utilization of this wonderful 
cornucopia of beneficent nature is a matter of 
national concern. Its benefits to the industries 
of the country are obvious. It can only be | 
compared with the great oil and coal measures, | 
and we may look to see great industries derive | 
commercial and industrial benefits that will “ 


shared by the entire nation. 


’ nary 
| Art, Scientific, Music or 


{ STENOGRAPHY 


to be placed in the memorial tower that the | 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
o send to y one r a Catal any 
Academy, Semi: , Military School, Business College, 





RELIANCE LINE 





Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














COMPLETE 


Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water Systems 


r Our Stenographic Courseincludes Phonography, « 
é Typewriting, English, Spelling, Accounts and ¢ 
Business Letter Correspondence. 


Day Class Evening Class for Country Homes, Bungalows, 
i $7.00 $6.00: Farms and Villages. 
Per Month Term of 25 Lessons Our Specialty is 
For further information call upon or write 
MISS F. G, MICHAUD. Principal | Pumps for Artesian Wells 


Electric, Oil and G Pumping Machi 


GREAT FIRE PROTECTION 


Send for illustrated Catalogue F. W. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
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. 40 Berkeley Street, Boston. 











Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you wantand must have 














Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


62 No. Washington Street, Bost 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 

Bookkeepers, St etaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
ith assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

Courses — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

: H. E. HrBBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
















As a divan, it is an 
ornament to any room, 
and furnishes a de- 
lightful place for short 
rests during the day. 


As an inviting bed, it 
solves the problem of 
caring for the unex- 
pected guest. Ideal for 
use in case of sickness. 


il UST what you want for use in sitting-room. den, small bedroom, crowded apartment and the 
fs) sleeping-porch. Closed, it occupies only 27 x 72 inches of space. Extended, it isa full- 

size bed. The Climax Couch has a substantial wire fabric supported at each end by a 
double row of coiled steel springs. It is very elastic, but doesn’t sag or bag out of shape, 
and when made into a bed, both sides are of equal height, a feature found in no other couch 
bed. The hinged mattress and bed coverings are kept in place by low head and foot rails. 
The frame is made of the best steel tubing, warranted to sustain any human weight. The 
mattress is hinged in the middle, and you fold it or unfold it as desired. The operation of 
opening and closing the couch is most simple. 


A Light Pressure of the Foot on a Lever Does It 


If you are going to buy a couch don't buy a cheap, flimsy one, that will quickly go to pieces, but 
buy the Climax—built for a lifetime. It is the biggest couch value ever offered. Call on your dealer 
to-day and ask to see the Climax Couch, and don't be persuaded that some other is ‘just as good.” 

If you can’t get the Climax in your town, notify us, giving the name of 
your dealer, and you shall have it if we have to ship from the factory. 
WRITE US FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HE capture of Flo- 
rion’s ‘‘running’’ pi- 


rogue made Bob 
Manson famous through all 
the Barataria region. ‘The 
cajuns were not all like 
Pierre’s gang, though they 
were not friendly to the 
enforcement of the game- 
laws. They admired pluck 
and resourcefulness, even 
in a warden. Moreover, 
Willett and Manson had 
always tried to educate the 
bayou men to the impor- 
tance of the preservation of 
the wild life of the woods 
and prairies, and the wiser 
trappers and fishers de- 
plored the indiscriminate 
killing of the mink, otter, 
deer, and wild fowl. Self- 
interest and the friendly 
talk of the wardens had 
turned many of them 
against Pierre’s unruly 
crowd, even though none 
could be found to betray 
him. 

Willett knew, after 
Bob’s adventure on the 
deer trail, that the out- 
laws’ camp was not many 
miles from Bayou Aux 
Dies. The trouble was, 
in the unnamed and un- 
charted waterways, to get 
near it. His launch could travel few of 
the smaller bayous, and, in the treeless 
prairies, would betray itself miles away by 
the beat of the motor. He and Bob, on their 
routine trips to the lower lakes, pretended 
indifference to Pierre’s work, but the warden 
was planning to make a last effectual raid on 
the poachers, and put an end to their derisive 
boasts that the law could not reach to the deep 
swamp. 

Willett smiled at Bob’s proposal that they 
enter the ‘‘trembling prairie’? with pirogues 
and beat the poachers at their own game. 

‘“‘Why, Bob, it would take a dozen of us. 
And besides, I couldn’t run a pirogue in a 
hundred years. That little old dugout of yours 
would turn upside down if I even went down 
to the bank and looked at it!’’ 

Willett had never been able to master the 
trick. Old Man Johnson, the guide, was not 
much better. He could ride a lake dugout, 
but the slim, narrow canoes, not more than 
fourteen feet long, light as a dried gourd-shell, 
which had to be ridden almost like a bicycle, 
and which the natives drag and paddle over 
the treacherous salt prairies — well, the old 
soldier also dissented from Bob’s idea. 

‘*Bob, you must have your hair parted just 
right in the middle to run a canoe like that 
one of Florion’s—and I haven’t enough hair 
to part! No, sir, I guess we’ll have to wait 
for spring tides to get anywhere near Pierre’s 
hang-out if it’s off in that prairie. ’’ 

While the game commission boat was at one 
of the ‘‘chenieres’’ of the lower lakes, as the 
oak-grove islands of southern Louisiana are 
called, the wardens had a visitor. He was a 
small, wiry, brown-skinned creole, a member 
of one of the shrimp seine ‘‘companies,’’ who 
had come from Grand Caillou ‘‘to westward, ’’ 
as the swampers say, with a great reputation 
as a trapper and pirogue-runner. He had a 
tiny treasured boat of his own, and examined 
the captured one with critical interest. 

“Dem two get in,’? he confided to the 
engineer. ‘‘Low tide, no tide—dem two 
pirogues run on dry prairie, M’sieu’ Bob! 
Dat Pierre’s boy he got such a great name ‘for 
pirogue-ridin’—eheu ! I just like to see heem. 
Maybe race wit’ heem!’’ 

Bob looked the stranger over. He had 





already heard of Felix Landry’s reputation for | 
honesty, as well as of his woodcraft. 
**You run pirogue better’n any Yankee I | 
ever see,’? went on Felix. ‘‘S’pose you an’ 
me pass eastward some night, get into Bara- 
taria swamps, and find dat famous one!’’ 
‘*Arrest them—that’s all we’re after,’’ Bob | 
answered. ‘‘But see here—if you’ll help me} 
find the camp, I’ll go just to reconnoiter. And | 
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“| GET YOUI" HE YELLED. “DAT MY PIROGUE!I"” 






* ten miles south. Felix and 
Bob had no idea where they 
would get out of the wilder- 
ness. The weather turned hot for February, 
and the mosquitoes bothered them the first 
night. They had been compelled to make 
camp in the wet cane where the ground under 
them was so unstable that their weight, the 
next morning, had depressed it in a great pool 
of water. 

‘*High water must float dis land!’’ exclaimed 
Felix. ‘‘Dat Pierre know where to hide, sure 
enough. But, Bob, I see one smoke at day- 
light, way off north.’’ 

As they paddled on, the broad bayous gave 
way to smaller arms, and these to runs leading 
to blind sloughs in the long, dried grass. 
Once they tried walking, and Bob went over 
his head in a muskrat bog. In and out of the 
sloughs they worked all day seeking a trail, 
approaching the mangrove clumps, exploring 
cautiously, and crawling into the stunted 
bushes to survey the pathless prairie. Some- 
where between here and the deep cypress 
swamp, and in one of these mangrove clumps, 
the outlaws had their camp. 

At dawn, the next morning, Felix discovered 
more smoke. Bob saw it, thin, blue, invisible 
except to expert eyes; the low mangroves hid 
its exact position. All that day the two men 
paddled round the place without finding a 
navigable entrance. Late in the afternoon, 
they came upon Round Lake, and Bob knew 
where he was. But the lake was so rough 
that they could not skirt its shores in the run- 
ning pirogues, and they made camp in the 
belief that they would have to retrace their 
steps. 

Hardy, simple, fun-loving Felix was not 
discouraged, even in a region strange to him. 
He had his casting-net, and waded along the 
shore of the lake, throwing for mullet for their 
breakfast. 

Bob, who was sitting in the marsh-grass, 
feeding the flimsy cane to the fire for coffee, 
saw Felix straighten up from his casting and 
look at the shore in surprise. The creole 
waded nearer, sinking in the mud; he stooped, 
and then disappeared, as if he had stepped 
behind a screen. At first, Bob was sur- 
prised. Soon he became alarmed. It seemed 


x UF Charles Tenney]ackson 


V. IN THE CASTING -NET. 


or through black vegetable 
mud. He was surprised to 
find no trapper’s trails. 

‘*Muskrats are too small 
game for Pierre,’’ he said, 
grimly. ‘*He’d = rather 
jack-light deer, or exter- 
minate the ’gators.’’ 

He had no idea of show- 
ing himself. When, there- 
fore, after struggling 
through the ‘‘big grass’’ 
and emerging ona winding 
slough, he saw a solitary 
pirogue heading down on 
him, he was disconcerted. 
At first he thought it was 
Felix. Then he saw that 
the man was in a larger 
and heavier dugout. He 
hesitated an instant and 
stepped back in the grass. 
That moment of hesitation 
was fatal. The man 
stopped, keenly scanned 
the sedgy bank, and then 
came on with a shout. 

Bob’s pirogue was half 
out of the marsh, and 
Florion had recognized it! 
And Bob knew that he 
must take to the water. 
They would corner him in 
no time in the prairie. 
Quickly he shoved the 
running pirogue out in the 
bayou, crept in and seized 


was leading the chase! Already he heard 
Florion yelling angrily, probably with the 
intention of rousing the other outlaws in the 
camp. 

Bob had no idea where the channel led, but 
he set his head down, and leaning slightly over 
f the side of his ticklish craft, dug the short, 
out his head. = Q broad paddle deeply into the water. He had 

**Clevaire! Look in dis!’’ mastered the pirogue fairly well, but never 

Bob pushed the canoe alongside of the cane. | had he been compelled to extend his prowess. 
Then he whistled in amazement. He went flying past the hummocky marsh 

It was a false work! Beyond was a bayou | shore, seeing nothing but the bend aheail. 
sixty feet wide, winding on in the prairie; its | Once, when he made a turn, he glanced hastily 
opening into the lake was hidden by a screen | over his shoulder. Florion had gained per- 
| of canes six or eight feet high, driven down | ceptibly! 
| into the mud. Round their bottoms drift and | He was a powerful, stocky fellow, born to 
| débris were washed by the waves, and no one | the paddle. Bob knew he was in for a desper- 
| could have told that the false cane-brake dif-| ate fight if Florion came up with him. He 

fered from the thick growth on either side. | had nothing in his canoe except his ‘‘grub’’ 
Fifteen feet away the deception was perfect. | box and blankets, and Felix’s casting-net. He 

Felix waded out and threw his casting-net | guessed that Florion had been out trapping 
into Bob’s pirogue. | and had no gun with him, or he certainly 

‘*Here’s the mark of a boat in the mud,’’ | would have shot. But he was not so sure of 
said Bob, ‘‘and here’s where they set up the| Florion’s lack of weapons that he wanted to 
cane again after they dragged the boat through. | risk a battle. He dug his paddle into the 
They know that a canoe leaves a mark in the | water, casting a wary glance behind when he 
grass, but none in the water. Old Pierre| could. The outlaw was working hard, but he 
is a sure enough fox!’’ had a heavier, ‘‘lake-running’’ pirogue, and 

After breakfast they discussed the campaign. | Bob had the pride of the swamps. 

Bob knew that it would be the part of discre- Bob’s next glance behind told him that 
tion to go back. They had found the strong: | Florion was still gaining. The cajun was 
hold. Willett could plan for capturing it. | much more skilful than he was. The short, 
Bob even made out, through his field-glass, | Shallow dugouts are propelled from a thwart 
the mud and palm thatch of a hut in a clump | about two-thirds of the way aft, and the steer- 
of mangroves a mile up the concealed channel. | ing twist must be firm and graduated steadily 
He and Felix carefully concealed the marks | to keep a straight course without losing head- 
of their landing, and made another camp a| way. It took all Bob’s care to drive, and 
quarter of a mile from the spot. Then, lying| Florion swept his craft on with careless but 
on their rubber blankets in the grass, they | desperate certainty. Ina half-mile the poacher 
talked matters over. Felix wanted to see the | gained forty yards, and was now less than 
outlaws’ camp and the famous pirogue-| that distance from the engineer. 

runner. And still Bob saw nothing ahead but the 

‘*Well, we can outrun them all right with | grassy bank. The bayou was about sixty feet 
these boats,’’ assented Bob. ‘‘And I suppee | wide. After another fifteen minutes’ work, 
it would be wiser to spot the camp exactly. | Florion was barely twenty yards astern. 
Then we can get away in the dark to-night. | Bob could hear his quick breathing. Once 
Round Lake will take us into the big slough | Florion shouted revengefully, but Bob kept 
to Bayou Dupont, so we can’t get lost. Let’s silent. When they rounded another turn, he 
drag our pirogues round the mangrove, keep | saw a mile of straight water. At the end of 
in the big grass, and see how many are in the | it he recognized the screen of cane that he had 
gang. We ought to have some information for | first seen from the lake. He sighed with 
Willett. ’’ relief at discovering that he was heading for 

‘*Each man take his grub, and all,’’ said | familiar ground, and not into the outlaws’ 
Felix, ‘‘so if we don’t meet we can each of us | camp. 
paddle for Bayou Dupont.’’ On they raced down the narrow course. 

They started at once. When, half a mile; Before they had covered a third of the mile, 
| from the camp, they separated, after a whis-| Florion had crept up within two boats’ length. 


+ his paddle. Felix’s desire for a race with 
LES OF A F — WARDEN Florion was about to be realized, but Bob 

wished that it were Felix and not he who 
A Dy ) 






parted the stalks and thrust 














I did outpaddle Florion once, though I had all | that his eyes had played him a trick, or else | pered conference, Bob found that he had | Presently Bob heard him drop his paddle, 


the advantage, I’ll admit.’’ 

They laid the matter before the warden and | 
got his reluctant consent. So, three nights | 
later, the launch set Bob and the Grand | 
Caillou hunter ashore in the trembling prairie, | 
each with a week’s provisions, and each in the | 
finest cypress pirogue of all the waters. The | 
warden then put back to a dredge-boat camp | 


| that his companion had sunk into a bottomless | Felix’s casting-net in his canoe, and that his 


mire. 

‘*But he didn’t sink,’’ Bob reasoned. ‘‘He 
walked into something !’’ 

As he stared at the shore of dun grass and 
cane, he heard a low cry. In a few seconds 
he was paddling to the place. He was close 
against the fringe of cane when suddenly Felix 


and, glancing back, saw him lift his light gig- 
| shotgun was in Felix’s canoe. ‘The cajun was | spear. With a twirl of his paddle, Bob sent 
making a wide circle round the mangroves; | his boat diagonally across the bayou; he had 
Bob determined to work directly toward the! no desire to be transfixed in the back. By the 
trappers’ camp. He could see nothing except | move he gained ten yards. Florion put down 
the sky and the brown cane rustling in the | the spear and seized his paddle. 

wind as he dragged his pirogue, sometimes on **T get you!’’ he yelled. ‘*Dat my pirogue!’’ 


firm matted roots, sometimes through water, | Bob laughed at the cajun’s wrath. But 
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And when he waded out in the slough to 
reseue his ‘‘grub’’ kit and blankets and the 
dugout, he added to the disconsolate cajun in 
the marsh-grass, ‘‘But you surely know how 
to paddle a pirogue!’’ 


ie CHARITY i MACHINE 


although he dashed on, Florion was soon gain- 
ing steadily on him. Once more the pursuer 
dropped his paddle and seized his spear, and 
again Bob shot ten yards ahead before Florion 
could poise for a sure throw. He feared to 
miss, and have Bob get the weapon, although 
he had a hunting-knife ready for close quar- 
ters. But every time he crept up on him and 
prepared to strike, Bob used the moment to 
dodge skilfully out of reach. 

They were racing squarely down on the 
sereen of cane. . Beyond it was the open lake, 
and a smart breeze was ruffling the shallow 
waters. It occurred to Bob that he would be 
in a tight fix when he reached the barricade. 
Hle saw a line of foam bobbing in the sun 
between the cane butts. Even if he beat 
Florion through the screen, the running pirogue 
would be useless in rough water. 

But he paddled desperately on. The cajun 
no longer tried to use his gig-spear. He 
worked steadily, trying to force Bob’s canoe 
into the muddy bank. A touch to the stern 
of the running pirogue would capsize it, and 
Lob guessed that this was now Florion’s plan. 
He bent all his strength into keeping the ten 
yards between the boats. He was desperately 
tired, but so was the other man. They came 
down on the cane screen, each driving with all 
his might, and with no word. Bob could not 
wipe the sweat from his eyes to see if Felix 
was near. But he knew the Grand Caillou 
hunter was far in the prairie. 

Steadily Florion forced his heavy boat near 
Bob’s shell. He yelled again in triumph, for 
he saw Bob waver when 
he was thirty yards from 
the lake. Bob was try- 
ing to pick a place in the 
screen where he could 
drive his boat through 
ata plunge. Outside he 
did not know exactly 
where he would steer, 
but he sought a place 
where he could turn and 
fight the poacher on 
equal terms. 

He saw an opening 
near the left bank that 
was clear enough to ad- 
mit his boat, and shot 
for it at once. Florion 
paddled mightily to force 
him away. But Bob 
drove straight for it, 
regardiess of the swell 
that pounded through 
from the lake. And then 
suddenly he felt his 
paddle dig deep into the 
mud! 

The unexpected im- 
pact whirled his pirogue 
round broadside on the 
other. ‘*Well, that set- 
tles it,’? he thought, 
and faced the poacher 
grimly. 

The cajun had no time 
to stop his boat. His 
last paddle stroke sent 
his heavy dugout deep 
into the mud not ten feet 
from Bob’s. Instantly 
he reached for his long knife with one hand, 
and the gig-spear with the other. 

Bob had sprung upright, for his pirogue lay 
on the mud shoal where he could stand on his 
feet, something he could not do when it was 
in the water. His right hand swept up the 
draw-string of Felix’s casting-net, and his left 
gathered the bunch of heavy leads about its 
bottom fringe. Many a time he had practised 
the fisherman’s trick, and when he rose he 
seized a fold of the mesh in his teeth and swept 
the leads in a circle over his shoulder. 

Florion was rising from his seat as Bob let 
the cast go. 
made. 
of diameter clear over the cajun’s head, and 
dropped. Instantly Bob drew the line that 
closed the fringe of leads about Florion’s feet, 
and he went down, fighting, caught exactly 
like a bird over which some one had dropped a 
paper bag. 

Bob’s jerk pulled him over squarely into a 
bottomless ‘‘loblolly.’’ When the victim came 
up, the black vegetable mud was in his eyes, 
ears, and nose, and the fine net held him 
everywhere. He would have drowned if Bob 
had not drawn him close to the pirogue, back- 
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ing with all his strength to keep from capsizing 


on top of the other. 
‘*Let go that gunwale!’’ shouted Bob. 
I drop you, you’ll drown!’’ 


‘eTf 


He pounded Florion’s fingers off the side. | 


And the outlaw ceased his struggles at last. | Wallace, 


He was gasping with fear. 


‘*Pull me ashore—pull me ashore!’’ he| | care whether I get my change, or do you not ?’? | 


whispered, the fight gone clear out of him. 
Bob had a bad time getting there. 


pirogue. 


jack-lighting deer upon the Harding Place! 
But I can’t take you out, so you get back 
to your camp as best you can. We’re coming 
after you, Willett and I—and we will take 
the whole outfit next time! We sure will!’’ 






* Y change, please. ’’ 
M Mrs. Langdon Wallace 
stood at the hosiery coun- 
ter in Sarey’s, a store that she 
seldom visited, because its name 
was in the unwritten list of 
‘‘cheap’’ establishments in her home city. 
She was there because an acquaintance had 
told her of a bargain to be had in silk stockings 
in a special sale—and she dearly loved a bar- 
gain. She had found the bargain to be gen- 
uine, and was waiting for change; Sarcy’s 
was probably the only large department store 
in town in which she had no monthly account 
—and desired none. 

She was warm and uncomfortable. The 
store was crowded, and the air was bad. Mrs. 
Wallace was not accustomed to being jostled 
and pushed, and she was not fond of an over- 
heated, overbreathed atmosphere. She was 
unused to coming into close contact with the 
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kind of people who traded at Sarcy’s. With- 
out assigning a definite reason for the feeling, 
she was somewhat ashamed of being there; she 
was concerned lest some one she knew should 
see her. And she had waited a long time for 
her change. Her voice was coldly insistent. 
The girl across the counter had rather sullen 
brown eyes. On her chin was a smudge of 
dirt. Her shirt-waist was not entirely fresh; 
a straight lock of hair hung down across her 
forehead, and she looked unkempt. Mrs. 
Wallace could not tolerate people who were not 
neat. Moreover, the girl’s whole expression 


It was the prettiest cast he ever | appeared defiant, impudent. It was she who, 
The round net spread its fourteen feet | ten minutes before, had sold Mrs. Wallace a 


dozen pairs of silk stockings, and had received 
a twenty-dollar bill in payment, from which 
there was to be change amounting to eight 
dollars. Neither package nor change had 
arrived; and now the young clerk appeared 
utterly to have forgotten the transaction. 

The girl’s dark eyes seemed to resent the 
customer’s question. She stared for an instant 
at Mrs. Wallace, then turned to another woman 
who was eager to buy. 

*“‘T want my change,’’ said Mrs. Wallace, 











of decision that spoke clearly of 
her intentions. 

A tall man, with a bald head 
anda big mustache, came, smiling, 
through the throng, in response to 
a lift of her brows. He glanced at 
her Persian lamb coat and the bird of para- 
dise on her hat, and rubbed his hands. Mrs. 
Wallace promptly despised him. But he was 
the authority at hand. 

**T gave this girl twenty dollars in payment 
for a purchase of twelve dollars’ worth of 
stockings, ’’ she said, nodding her head in the 
direction of the clerk with the sullen eyes. 
**T have received neither my package nor my 
change, and she now disclaims all knowledge 
of the matter. ’’ 

The floor-walker looked instantly at the 
clerk for explanation. Mrs. Wallace felt a stir 
of satisfaction as she saw something like terror 
break through the expression of obstinate 
indifference on the girl’s 
face. ‘‘Why! Why, were 
you—the one?’’ suddenly 
gasped the girl. 

It was exasperating. 
‘*The one!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Wallace. ‘‘Of course 
I was the one! What have 
you done with my 
money ?”’ 

The girl forgot the cus- 
tomer to whom she had 
turned. The shopper for- 
got her contemplated pur- 
chase. So did other 
shoppers about. Mrs. Wal- 
lace realized that her voice 
had been raised rather 





attracted to the incident. 

‘*Why, madam, I —’’ be- 
gan the girl, leaning for- 
ward, with her clenched 
hands on the counter. 
Then she stopped. 

Mrs. Wallace would have 
liked to withdraw. 
was going to be a scene, 
undignified, vulgar. -The 
girl was either careless and 
incompetent, or dishonest, 
but she was disposed to 
brazen it out. Escape 

“l HAVE with dignity unimpaired 
RECEIVED did not seem _ possible. 
NEITHER MY Mrs. Wallace felt forced to 
MY CHANCE.” go through with the affair. 
The girl certainly needed 

disciplining. 

‘*Account at once for the twenty dollars I 
gave you,’’ she said. 

‘**TI—I must have—I must have given the 
change—and the package—to some one else!’’ 
said the girl, faintly. She turned her eyes to 
the floor-walker, and the color in her warm 
face grew mottled. 

‘*You just denied all knowledge of me and 
my purchase!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wallace. 

The girl stared at her. 

‘*Let me see your sales-book, ’’ said the floor- 
walker. 

The girl turned to the shelves behind her. 
No sales-book was at hand. She glanced up 
and down the counter, seized a book that lay 
on the glass, dropped it, and reached for 
another, which a sister clerk, evidently with 
a claim to it, quickly drew away. Confusion 
came into the searcher’s manner. 

‘*Why!’? she murmured, and stopped, with 
her knuckles against her lips. Then she looked 
once more with sudden intense apprehension 
at the floor-walker. 

‘*Lost your book again?’’ he said. 
did I tell you yesterday ?’’ 
Wallace. 








high, and she was cha-| 
grined at the attention | 


the humiliation of such a public discussion. 

‘*Miss Starling, report at the office at once, ’’ 
said the floor-walker to the girl. ‘‘I will refer 
the matter to the manager, madam. We shall 
refund your lost money, and duplicate your 
purchase. And that impudent girl will be 
discharged. We do not, indeed, intend to 
have customers insulted, and I regret — 

Mrs. Wallace cut his speech short. ‘‘Very 
well,’’ she answered. She gave him her card 
and turned to leave. After a glance at her 
name, he was instantly before her, making a 
way through the curious crowd. He exuded 
apology all the way to the exit. Her name 
was well known in the city. 

Five minutes later she was rolling up the 
bright, sun-filled avenue in her handsome 
limousine, angrily telling herself that she 
deserved a disagreeable experience for going 
into such a place, and resolving never to enter 
the doors of Sarcy & Company again. 

The Langdon Wallaces had sufficient money 
to make them conspicuous even in a great city. 
Mrs. Langdon Wallace was a leader in social 
circles. Moreover, she was prominent in 
charities that received wide publicity. Her 
name was often opposite a large sum in the 
list of contributions to fresh air and ice funds. 
It appeared among the patronesses of the 
working girls’ night sewing classes. It was 
engraved on the stationery of the associated 
charities. She financed and controlled a club 
for shop-girls that boasted three hundred 
members. She was one of the most generous 
supporters of St. Luke’s Charity Hospital. 
She was a leading member of the Association 
for Tenement Reform. 

In fact, her business in life was giving the 
weight of her name and money to worthy 
projects. They kept her so busy that she 
sometimes became quite fatigued by her work. 
Indeed, she had been compelled early in the 
summer to take a long ocean voyage and 
recuperate after a winter of devotion to her 
varied activities. Frequently she was obliged 
to take several days’ complete rest in some 
health resort. She required the visit of a 
physician almost every week. She kept two 
secretaries busy over details. Her husband 
called her, sometimes laughingly, sometimes 
protestingly, a veritable charity machine. 

Of course, he did not appreciate the great 
need that was always calling to her and making 
her unable to rest while the masses suffered. 
His own charities were of the scattered, 
individual kind that are supposed to pauperize 
the recipient. He treated the organized work 
with a tolerant indifference that showed no 
real comprehension of the problem. He never 





This | 


really assisted in her great work, beyond 
| allowing her freedom and money. 

It had been a Saturday when Mrs. Wallace 
had bought the bargain stockings at Sarcy’s. 
| On the Monday following she received a letter 
| from the firm, enclosing a check for eight 
dollars, and assuring her that her purchase 
would be delivered during the day. The 
letter also apologized at length for the regret- 
table incident, and informed her that Alice 
Starling, the impertinent sales-girl, had been 
discharged. Mrs. Langdon Wallace was invited 
to open an account with Sarey & Company. 

Mrs. Wallace felt that the amend offered was 
barely adequate. But, in the multiplicity of 
her duties, she could spare so slight a matter 
no further attention. There was a meeting 
of the Factory Mothers’ Association at eleven 
that day; a luncheon with Mrs. Carlton 
Chalmers at one; a committee conference at 
the Neighborhood House at half past two; a 
directors’ meeting at the gallery of the Fine 
Art for the Poor Society at four; the reading- 
hour at St. Luke’s at five; and an evening at 
the opera to follow. She decided to dismiss 
from her mind all memory of the indignity 
that, after all, belonged to a past day. 

Tuesday morning she found that the silk 
stockings had come from Sarcy’s. Tuesday 
was much like Monday. Wednesday she 
hardly thought of Sarey’s. Thursday she 
gave a luncheon to leaders in the Woman’s 
Suffrage League; there was a discussion of the 
garment-workers’ strike, and she became so 
interested that she pledged a thousand dollars, 
| for herself and her husband, in support of the 
strikers’ cause. That day she utterly forgot, 

in her large pity for young women who made 





| waists at starvation wages and under condi- 
‘*What | tions that sapped their lives, that she had ever 
He turned to Mrs. thought of such a thing as a bargain. 
“If you will give me your name) 


On Friday morning she was in the hospital, 


stepping nearer the counter, ‘‘and I want it! and address, madam, we will see that the superintending the delivery of flowers in the 


at once. ’’ 


The girl turned to take down a box from the | 
‘*Ask the clerk who waited | 


shelf behind her. 
on you, madam,’’ she replied. 

‘*Why—you waited on me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
indignantly. Then she went on: 


| ‘*Why, what sort of service is this? Do you! 


He had to | sullen eyes had a hot glitter in them. 
jump in waist-deep, while Florion clung to the she spoke, however, it was only her tone that | ing! 
And the cajun was weak as a kitten | was offensive: 


The clerk looked up into her face. The 


‘*You’re mistaken, madam. 


when finally the engineer got him into the | I don’t know anything about your change. ’’ 


marsh and released the merciless draw-string 
that had held the leads about his feet. 





It was one of Mrs. Langdon Wallace’s prin- | 
ciples in life never to argue with a servant. 


Bob brought him some brackish water from | In Mrs. Langdon Wallace’s catalogue of human 


the lake in his hat. 


**Florion, *° he said, | beings, store clerks ranked as servants. She | 


| matter is rectified. There is no need of your | 


| 


| was brought in. 
‘*How do | 


being further annoyed. ’’ 
But the girl suddenly stiffened. 


men’s charity ward, when an emergency case 
The police had found in a 
dismal west-side house a man who was reported 


| you know there is a mistake?’’ she demanded, | to be dying from weakness and malnutrition, 


| with energy that was almost startling. 
eyes went over Mrs. Wallace in a manner that | 
| seemed to question the customer’s veracity. 
It was like a last straw upon Mrs. Wallace’s 
forbearance. She caught her breath. ‘‘That,’’ 


The girl is guilty either of gross negli- | 
|gence or of downright theft—and she has 
| offered me every affront now that she knows 
how to offer. I should like to see the manager 
| of this store, and ask him if he will countenance 
| such treatment of customers. ’’ 

There was a crowd in the aisle about Mrs. 


‘*I’m going to tell you you’re under arrest for | turned in search of a floor-walker, with an air | Wallace, and she felt her face burning with 


| sick man. 








Her | following a prolonged case of pneumonia. A 


| woman, hysterical with grief, came into the 
"ward with the attendants who carried the 
A screen was placed about the bed 
|on which the new patient was laid, but the 


When | she said to the floor-walker, ‘‘is simply insult- | woman’s moans and cries came from behind 


it, and down the long room to Mrs. Wallace. 
A nurse told her the story of the case. 

Mrs. Wallace, who was a privileged person 
at St. Luke’s, walked slowly toward the 
screened bed. The sounds of weeping were 
very disturbing, and she was thinking it con- 
trary to hospital regulations that even a wife 
should be allowed to vent such grief there. It 
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was pitiful, but the welfare of the greater | waiting limousine. She was driven straight to 
number must be considered. She spoke about | her beautiful home. There she sought her 
it to the intern who stood beside the screen. | own luxurious boudoir, and locked herself in 
‘*Yes,’’ he said,*‘she ought not to be here. | alone. Then, coated and befurred as she was, 
They’re trying to get her out. But it’s a hard | she sank down beside her desk, and stared 
case. She’s on the verge of a nervous collapse | dry-eyed at the neat piles of correspondence 
herself. I was on the ambulance that went | arranged for her attention. On top of one pile 
for them, and the neighbors tell me she has | lay a typewritten letter, on a letter-head bear- 
been nursing him for nearly three weeks, night ing a name that startled her into reading. 
and day, and going out somewhere to work at | =* n Wall a 
the same time. Recently they’ve had almost | gy og Sill pe yo 
nothing to eat, except what the people in the | to know that the package and change belonging 


house have given them. ’’ | 

‘*Why didn’t she appeal to the association ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Langdon Wallace, disapprovingly. 

‘*That kind doesn’t,’’ said the young intern, 
with a look that seemed to resent her question. 
‘*She’s worked till she’s ready to break with 
exhaustion. I think, with proper care, the 
man will live; but I’m alarmed about her. 
She’s starved herself to get him the things he 
needed. And she’s been nearly crazed over 
some difficulty, about which I couldn’t learn. ’’ 

‘* A devoted wife, ’’ commented Mrs. Wallace. 

‘*Wife? She’s not his wife; she’s his 
daughter. That’s what makes —’’ 

But his listener did not hear the rest. At 
that moment a nurse came round the screen, 
leading a slight, huddled, sobbing figure. The 
white, tear-stained face looked up into the 
older woman’s, and Mrs. Wallace beheld Alice 
Starling, the discharged clerk from Sarey’s. 

Mrs. Wallace made her way out to the 





to you, and delivered by one of our clerks to the 
wrong customer, have come to light. The person 
who received them did not discover the error till 
she had reached her out-of-town home, but has re- 
turned the goods and money to-day. 

It is some satisfaction to us that this proves that 
our clerk was at least not dishonest. 

Very respectfully, Sarecy & Company. 

Mrs. Wallace’s aristocratic head sank upon 
her gloved hands. She sobbed outright, as 
she had not sobbed for years. ‘Oh, she 
wasn’t dishonest at all!’? she murmured. 
‘She wasn’t—she wasn’t sullen. Oh, poor 
child! She was only mad with anxiety —heart- 
breaking anxiety and—and exhaustion! And 
I—I had her discharged !’’ 

And then a very simple, humble prayer, 
that had no relation to the progress of organized 
benefaction of the masses, trembled on her lips. 

**O God,’’ she whispered, ‘‘may they get 
well! Help meto help them! And oh, forgive 





me for being—a—a charity machine!’’ 


SARAH BREWSTERS RELATIVES 


In Ten Chapters . Chapter Eight 
Qy Elia W.Peattie Zon nail Med 


T the threshold of the Chronicle office the 
three girls met with a mentor. 
‘*Miss Templeton!’’ whispered Peg. 

She was Mrs. Vernon now, to be sure, but 
**Miss Templeton’’ had become something 
more than a mere name among public-school 
students in Lac du Laiche. It amounted toa 
title. Now, no guardian of royalty had a 
keener nose for conspiracy than this veteran 
guide of the youthful mind. She had ceased 
to teach, and the three young persons before 
her had long since passed beyond her jurisdic- 
tion, yet they trembled in spite of themselves 
when she arrested them with the exclamation: 

**Girls |’? 

‘*Yes, Miss Templeton, ’’ they replied. 

**You are up to something,’’ she declared. 
‘*Your father and mother aren’t out of the 
county yet, and you’re up to something.’’ 

‘*We’re not up to anything that’s wrong, ’’ 
protested Peg. 

‘*Wrong! If you can tell right from wrong 
with perfect certainty, you can do better than 
most people. Nobody in this town is doing 
anything wrong, so far as I know. It’s 
because we’re all of us so violently conscien- 
tious all the time that we find it so hard to get 
along with each other. What I’m afraid of 
when I see young persons like you with that 
dangerous light of purpose in your eyes, is 
that you’ll do something that’s not fitting. ’’ 

‘*Well, what’s fitting is a matter of taste to 
some extent, too, isn’t it, you anxious dear?’’ 
asked Sarah, in her most ingratiating manner. 
‘*Now, you mustn’t worry about us, really.’’ 

And thinking it better to terminate the con- 
versation, she led the way up the stairs. 

‘‘There might be something in what she 
says,’’ whispered Fay, whose heart really was 
somewhere else than in the newspaper office. 
**Do you think we’ll really be doing something 
improper ?”’ 

‘*Improper!’’ repeated Sarah, stopping at 
the head of the stairs and addressing her 
nervous audience of two. ‘‘If we were your 
father’s sons, everybody would think we were 
doing just right to come down here and help 
while your dad was ill. They’d all be saying, 
‘Those young Carberrys will swing things; 
they’ve the right stuff in them.’ But just 
because we’re girls, you think—at least you 
think that other people think—that we ought 
to hesitate. We can’t help it if people are 
wrapped up in antique swathings of musty 
tradition. ’’ 

‘*Merciful goodness,’’ said a voice from 
within one of the smal] glass compartments at 
the end of the room, ‘‘who is swathed in 
antique something-or-other of some kind of 
tradition ?’’ 

Lance Cather appeared in the doorway. 

‘*Anybody is who says that it isn’t fitting 
for us to go to work on the Chronicle,’’ said 
Sarah. ‘‘We’ve come down to help out, Lance. 
The girls are only offering themselves for tem- 
porary work, but I wish to learn the business. ’’ 

Lance threw back his head and laughed, and 
Rothaker Kipp, wiping his inky arms on his 
apron, appeared. 

‘‘Our new staff of reporters!’’ cried Lance. 
‘*What do you think of them, Kipp?” 

Rothaker Kipp was looked upon by most 
persons as a fire-breathing dragon, but Fay 
and Peg did not share this opinion. He had 
carried them ‘‘pickaback’’ as babies, and had 
watched them grow to young ladyhood with 
almost as much pride as if they were his own. 





Everything they did appeared to him ‘‘smart, ”” 


and he took their present 
announcement as a new and 
superior sort of jest. 

**Yes,’’ said Fay, ‘‘we’ve 
come down to help with the 
paper. We realize that 
Lance and that Ferguson 
boy will have a great deal 
more than they can do prop- 
erly, so we thought we’d 
better help out. Haven’t I 
heard you say, Mr. Kipp, 
that a little new blood was 
a good thing for a paper?’’ 

‘*Well, of course it can be 
a little too new, miss,’’ 
replied Kipp. 

‘*Well, it has to be new 
before it can be old,’’ said 
Sarah. ‘‘ Lance, there were 
twenty of us in the class 
that was just graduated 
from high school, and all 
but five will set about 
earning their livings right 
away. Now, we weren’t 
the dullest in the class—if 
we do say it. Here’s a 
need for us, with uncle ill, 
and all. So why shouldn’t 
we try ourselves out?’’ 

*“*T don’t think Mr. Car- 
berry would like it at all,’’ 
Lance said, in a changed 
voice. *‘And I’m sure I, 
personally, don’t like the 
idea. The nicest girls in 
town running round among 
business men and all sorts 
of people, gathering news 
items! I don’t see what’s 
come over you, Sarah. It 
isn’t necessary for you to 
work, is it?’’ 

**Not if you mean by that 
that I am penniless !’’ Sarah 
retorted, holding, however, 
a guard over her temper. ‘‘I want to work 
because I’ve the ability to work. What’s the 
use in wasting my energy? It’s thought shame- 
ful of a young man to loaf round, doing little | 
diddling jobs about the house, when he’s had 
a good education, and is in perfect health. 
My own idea is that it’s just as shameful for 
a girl to fool away her time when she’s capable 
of doing good work. I’ve meant for years to 
help Uncle Robert. It seems to me that the 
time has come when I can do so. I know 
you need more reporters. I’m no more inex- 
perienced than Harold Ferguson was when he 
was taken on three months ago.’’ 

Fay and Peg seemed to drop into the back- | 
ground. Their hearts were not really in the | 
matter. Fay was to go to Madison the next | 
day for her painting lesson, and everything in 
the world—except, perhaps, her family—always 
seemed subsidiary to painting. Peg wished to 
try her hand at housekeeping, and was already 
saying to herself that she was not prepared to 
make herself disagreeable to Mr. Kipp and 
to Lance. 

‘Oh, well,’”’? said Lance, not wishing to | 





‘*What! Not respect them! Not respect 
your aunt, or you girls? You must be crazy.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean that you are incapable of 
gratitude or admiration or loyalty,’’ Sarah 
explained. ‘‘I merely mean that you don’t 
respect the abilities of women. You think 
we’re all right on a pedestal somewhere out 
of your way, but you won’t accept us as com- 
rades or competitors. Now I’d be wretched 
on a pedestal. It’s too insecure a place. I 
might topple some day, and then where would 
I be? I’ve been working to make myself into 
a reasonable and useful human being, and I 
don’t think I’m a subject for amusement when 
I say that I want to go to work, and that I’m 
anxious to help out my uncle.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ll be wanting to vote, and 
all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*Very likely.’’ 

‘*You won’t keep your friend, Mrs. Kermott, 
on those terms. ’’ 

‘*Principles are more to me than friends. ’’ 

‘*Far be it from me to oppose a lady,’’ Lance 
said, with exasperating politeness. ‘‘May I 
expect you and your assistants to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*You needn’t expect me, Lance,’’ said Fay. 
‘*I’m going to Madison to-morrow. Of course, 
if there’s anything I can do, call on me. I 
thought it would be a great lark helping out 
down here while dad was away, but I wouldn’t 
come for anything with you feeling that way 
about it. I can’t work where people are cross. ’’ 

**T don’t want to desert Sarah,’’ said Peg, 
the tears in her eyes. ‘‘ But it’s no fun coming 
down here if we’re to be scolded. ’’ 

‘“*Tut! tut!’’ said Rothaker Kipp. ‘‘No- 
body’s scolding you, Miss Peggy. Nobody 
shall scold you while I’m round.”’ 

‘**It’s all right, Mr. Kipp,’’ said Peg, shaking 


the old man’s inky hand. ‘‘You and I under- | 


stand each other.’’ 
“Do I understand, now,’’ asked Sarah, 


ORAWN BY W. DO. STEVENS 





“MISS BREWSTER, YOUR ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DAY WILL BE 


THE OLD SETTLERS’ PICNIC.” 


‘*that I may go to work to-day ? Of course, 
Lance, I should never have dreamed of in- 
sisting if I had thought you couldn’t use me. 
But I feel sure you can.’’ 

‘*You may report at one to-day if you like. 
There’s more than enough to do, so far as 
that goes. ’’ 


‘**Thank you. Good-by, Mr. Kipp! Good- | 


by, Lance! I’m sorry you don’t like the way 
I’m doing. ’’ 

‘*Well, it’s better I should say what I think, 
isn’t it? I don’t wish to sail under false 
colors. I know you think I’m narrow, but 
there’s a great deal more to it than narrowness, 
I can tell you that.’’ 

‘*T know that, Lance. You like the old 
type of woman; the sort that didn’t have any 


|sense of values. They used to die of sweet- 


ness, those women. They had a perfect passion 
for martyrdom. They just sat round and 


|day will be the Old Settlers’ picnic at 
Deitche’s Grove. We can stand three-quarters 
of a column. ’’ 

Deitche’s Grove! Sarah wondered how to 
go there. Grandmother B. had gone to the 
picnic, but friends had driven her. 

‘*T’ll ask some one on the street,’’ thought 
Sarah. ‘‘I’ve always understood that editors 
hate to give information. ’’ 

So she asked Harold Ferguson, who told 
her, and she got on the car and sat absorbed in 
her thoughts till she was roused by the call of 
the conductor. She had plenty to think about. 
She went over that foolish difference between 
herself and Lance. He wanted her to ‘‘walk 
in beauty, like the night’’—to be a supine 
creature, wearing lovely clothes, and playing 
the harp for his diversion when he had the 
time to listen. Mrs. Kermott, too, wished her 
to be a mere decoration to life. Once again, 
and more meaningly than before, the spirit of 
Sarah Brewster broke loose from influence. 
For years she had been doing things as others 
wished her to do them, and trying to think as 
others wished her to think. But from now 
on she meant to live according to her own ideas 
and instincts, even if it meant the sacrifice of 
her dearest friends. She was going to be 
Sarah Brewster, and no one else. 

When Sarah returned to the office just before 
supper-time, she had a number of excellent 
anecdotes that she had gathered from the 
pleasant old people with whom she had spent 
the afternoon. Grandmother Babcock had in- 
troduced her to everybody, and she had talked 
with some of the old men, and had waited 
on their wives, and altogether had had a 
delightful time. 

Lance Cather had passed a miserable day. 
| To be sure, he had been very busy, but in the 
| background of his thoughts was this strange 
difference with Sarah. What, 
he kept asking himself, did the 
girl want? Why should any 
sensible girl object to being 
cared for—yes, and worshiped 
—by the loyal men associated 
with them? Lance had been 
reared in the idea that a woman 
was to be hedged round and 
protected, and he was intensely 
hurt and irritated by Sarah’s 
declaration of independence. 
How inconsistent she was! 
Robert Carberry had told him 
that she was in two minds 
whether to go to college or not. 
Now here she was, suddenly 
as restless and independent as 
himself. Lance looked about 
him for some other comparison, 
but he came back to that finally. 
Yes, she was like himself. She 
wanted to do things on her own 
account. 

**It was as if she suddenly 
spoke out in her own voice,’’ 
Lance mused. ‘‘I suppose 
we’ve been superimposing our 
ideas on her.’’ 

When she came into the office, 
her whole manner conveying 
the impression that she was out 
for herself now, and that her 
interest in life did not particu- 
larly include him, Lance felt a 
sharp thrust of pain and resent- 
ment. 

‘* |’ve some fine anecdotes 
from the old people,’’ Sarah 
said, in her clear, impersonal 
voice, ‘‘and a complete list of 
those present. It will be worth 
our while to run a couple 
of columns about the picnic. 
Don’t you think so? They’d 
love to have some of their 
treasured stories in print, and 
| it would be interesting to them to keep the 
| list of names. The list won’t be so long next 
| year, very likely. I’m sure everybody there 
| weaee like to have a copy of the paper, or 
| perhaps several copies. ’’ 
| **A column is all we can spare,’’ said Lance, 
in very editorial accents. ‘‘Condense your 
anecdotes, or pick out one or two of the best; 
and mention only the more prominent persons 
| present. ’’ 
| ‘*Oh,’? cried Sarah, ‘‘what a shame to 
differentiate between those nice old dears! It 
might hurt their feelings. Perhaps it’s the last 
outing some of them will ever have. ’’ 

‘*But you must remember,’’ said Lance, 
‘*that the Chronicle is run in the interests of 
| all its patrons, not of a few.’’ 

‘*Tf I were running a paper in a little town 
like this,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘I’d make it as fasci- 
natingly local as I could. You say you 


gathered mildew. Now I’m not that kind —’’: haven’t room for two columns on _ these 


‘*Oh, do come on, Sarah!’’ cried Fay. 
**You two will quarrel all night!’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t a quarrel,’’ protested Sarah; ‘‘it’s 
a fundamental difference of opinion.’’ She 


pioneers, but you’ll run a lot of telegraph 
items about the most uninteresting things. 
Perhaps a baby will have fallen out of a 
three-story window in Cleveland; or a cock 


come to a conflict with Sarah there before the | walked home, slightly in advance of her| will have been born with two heads in 


others, ‘‘as a midsummer lark, of course, I 
suppose there’s no strong objection to it.’’ 
Sarah looked at him. ‘‘The whole truth of 
the matter is, Lance Cather,’’ she said, at | 
last, ‘‘that you don’t really respect women.”’ | 


cousins, with her head in the air. 





At one o’clock that afternoon she was on 
hand. Lance was at the desk. 
‘*Miss Brewster, your assignment for the 


| Wabaunsee County. What of it? There isn’t 
| human interest in that unless the readers know 


the parents of the baby and the owners of the 
cock. Human interest is the thing, Mr. 


| Cather,—I call you Mr. Cather because you 
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call me Miss Brewster,—no matter whether 


you think so or not. I happen to know that | 
that is my uncle’s ideal of a paper, too, but | 


he’s been so wretched for a long time past that 


he’s let go of things, and he hasn’t had any peer I’ve been thinking it over, and I’ll run | Settlers’ picnic, and to give the atmosphere of | 


| yousay. Goingto Madison. Very well. Just 
call Sa—Miss Brewster to the telephone, will | want to make this the very best piece of work | the bottom of the boat again, peering through 


you? She’s busy, is she? You mean she 
doesn’t want to come. Well, tell her for me 


| advantage of the situation. Do you know, I 


I ever did?’’ 
And she sat down to tell the story of the Old 


reporter who wanted to write the way I do. | at least a column and a half about the Old | it—the good cheer, and the pathos, and the old- 
Now, I know all you are going to say about | Settlers. She’d better send me a full list of | time essence—as perfectly as she could, and yet 


discipline, and I am perfectly aware that you | 


think me insubordinate. But just the same, if | 


you’ll let me write the sort of article I want 
to write, and will cut down on your Cleveland 
babies and two-headed cocks, I’ll give you an 
article that the people will remember. ’’ 

‘*] make it a point never to oppose a lady, 
as I said before,’’? Lance replied. ‘‘And that, 
as you will readily perceive, is why it is 
embarrassing to have one round the office. ”’ 

Sarah sank back in her seat and looked at 
him in dismay. After a minute she took out 
her knife and began sharpening her pencil. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Editor,’’ she said, ‘‘you can 
have just as short and just as dul) an article as 
you please. You’ve taken the enthusiasm out 
of me, if that’s what you wanted to do. Of 
course your not opposing a lady is just a part 
of the old cant, and shows how unfair you are. 
As for my being in the office, you know that 
I am as capable as you of learning this busi- 
ness, and that I want as much as you to help 
uncle. So I shall stay unless he bids me leave. 
And the quicker you and I stop wrangling and 
get on a good working basis, the better.’’ 

Lance looked at his watch, and said, ‘‘It’s 
almost supper-time, and you’d better take your 
notes and go home. You can write your story 
this evening, and I’1] send up for it. It won’t 
do for you to be coming down here at night, 
you know. Your uncle 
wouldn’t like it. And be- 
sides, I’d be obliged to see 
you home, or to send Birdie 
Ferguson with you.”’ 

‘“‘Why would you? The 
ears, if I wanted to ride, 
would carry me straight 
from the office to the 
house. ’” 

‘*None of your relatives 
would want you to be out 
alone at night, ’’ said Lance. 
‘*And I couldn’t allow it, 
either. ”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ gasped Sarah, 
angrily. ‘*May I inquire 
what you —”’ 

‘*T promised Mr. Carberry 
that I’d look after his 
family in his absence, ’’ said 
Lance, ‘‘and so far as I’m 
allowed to, I mean to do it. ”” 

Sarah rose with dignity. 

‘“T wouldn’t think of 
standing between you and 
your duty. IT’ll go now; 
and you may send for the 
copy, a8 you suggest. One 
column, as dull as possible. 
Are those the orders, Mr. 
Cather ?”’ 

‘* You know they are 
not.’’ 

Just then Sarah’s sense 
of humor made her want to 
shake Lance by the shoul- 
ders and cry out, ‘‘What 
silly, silly monkeys we 
are!’’ And at that same 
moment, Lance longed to 
say, ‘‘Forgive me. I have 
pretended not to under- 
stand, but Ido. And though 
I can’t yet agree, I think 
you are brave, and true, 
and sweet.’’ But his pride held him back, and 


they merely nodded a good night, as Sarah | 
gathered up her belongings and took herself | 


out of the office. 

No doubt she would have written a charming, 
gay, sympathetic article that the old pioneers 
would have liked, Lance thought to himself as 
he ate his lonely supper. It would have been 
the sort of article that would have brought 
letters of appreciation to the Chronicle, and 
that would have induced the old people to pur- 
chase copies to send away to their relatives. 
Yes, no doubt she was right about it—a village 
paper should be ‘‘splendidly local.’’ But how 
had she found it out? Why had he not appre- | 
ciated it himself before? Had he taken on | 


the tone of Robert Carberry’s jaded mind? | 


Was it time for him to wake up, and to show 
this aggressive young woman that he was not | 
so heavy and slow as she thought him? Could 
he not serve Robert Carberry better by being 
less a reflex of Carberry and more of an indi- 
vidual himself? He had been going along in 
a self-satisfied way. Every one, apparently, 
had approved of him. Mr. Carberry and Mrs. 
Kermott had been only too kind and tolerant. 
But now he was confronted by a critic, and 
the criticism stung him into activity. 

‘*She’s right about it,’’ he decided. ‘‘It’s 
time the Chronicle got a move onit. It ought 
to be a force in the community. It ought to 
wake up the whole town. ’’ 


He pocketed his pride and went to a tele- | 


phone. 

‘*Is Miss Brewster at home? Oh, that you, 
Fay? Thank you for your copy. It was 
quite all right. You’ll not be down to-morrow, 


names. Tell her to select the very best anec- 
dotes, and to tell them as briefly as possible. 
They’re snappier when they’re short. ’’ 

‘*There,’’ he said to himself, as he hung up 
the telephone, ‘‘now I have done it. I’ve 
given her leave to wipe her feet on me, I 
suppose! And yet she was right, and it 
seemed only decent to say so.’’ 

But Sarah was taking the matter in a differ- 
ent spirit. 

‘‘It was generous of him, wasn’t it, Fay?’’ 
she cried. ‘‘And I’ll be careful not to take 


Bert Winslow exclaimed, as their canoe 
glided through the channel, and they 
saw the reaches of the upper lake. 

This upper lake was called Big Coboconk, 
in distinction from Little Coboconk, the smaller 
body of water to the south. It was some 
twelve miles in length, and Fred, looking 


"TY Bert wi that fellow again, Fred!’’ 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





THE BOYS LEANED OVER AND LOOKED, WITH THE 


CURIOSITY. 


where Bert pointed, perceived an apparently 
empty boat drifting about half a mile above 
them. 

Except for the Peterboro canoe that held 
the two boys, it was the only sign of humanity 
in sight. The dark Canadian forest of tangled 
| spruce and hemlock came down to the shores, 
}and, although the lake was not many hours’ 
run from Toronto, one might have traveled 
five hundred miles to the north and east 
without leaving the wilderness. 

As the boys watched the boat, a man’s 
head and shoulders presently rose out of it, a 
_ paddle dipped, the boat moved sluggishly a 
| few yards ahead, and the man sank out of 
| sight again into the bottom. 

It was not the first time that the boys had 
"observed these queer manceuvers, and their 
curiosity was roused. With a dexterous twist 
of the stern paddle, Fred swung the canoe 
round, and sent it flying toward the boat. 

It was a flat-bottomed punt, a most unusual 
craft in the north woods. As the boys 
approached, its occupant rose out of a crouch- 
ing posture in the bottom. He was a tall man 
of perhaps thirty-five, with a black mustache 
and a square jaw. He was as roughly dressed 
as any woodsman, yet somehow he seemed to 
Fred not to belong to the wilderness. His 
black eyes gave the boys a sharp and almost 
suspicious glance as they ranged alongside | 
of his boat, but he greeted them good-naturedly 
enough. 

‘*Hello, boys! Fishing? Where’d you come 
from ?’’ 

‘*Camping on the lower lake,’’ said Bert. 





| to use no superfluous word in doing it. As she 
wrote, her heart warmed toward those brave, 


their pleasant village was but a wilderness. 
When, at ten o’clock, a messenger boy came 
for her copy, she prided herself on the fact 
that, by judicious condensation, she had kept 
her story within the column and a half allowed. 
And she knew that it would please those for 
whom it was written. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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yesterday as we came down. Having any 

luck yourself ?’’ 
The stranger laughed. ‘‘Plenty—in my 
own way. Want tosee? Take a look, then.’’ 
The boys leaned over and looked, with the 
utmost curiosity. In the bottom of the boat | 
a square a foot in diameter had been cut | 
out, and a glass-bottomed box inserted. Fred | 
had seen the like before. It 





is a simple device for look- | 


ing into the depths of clear 
water sometimes employed 
by nature students. 

‘* Naturalist ?’’ he in- 
quired, looking at the 
stranger with more respect. 

‘*Iehthyologist—fish 


book on fly-fishing, and I’m 
making experiments. See 
here. ’” 


the water a long gut cast, 
decorated with trout and | 
bass flies of brilliant colors, | 
placed two or three inches 
apart along its length. 
“I’m trying to see how 
differently colored flies actu- 
ally look when seen through 
water,’’ he explained. 





point of view of the fish, you 
see. At the same time, I 
observe the movements of 
the fish when feeding. ’’ 

At his invitation, Fred 
stepped into the punt and 
gazed through the glass 
bottom. The water was 


pebbles and sunken logs 
could be seen distinctly on 
the floor of the lake, twenty 
feet down. 

**You haven’t seen any- 
thing of the lost raft down 
there, have you?’’ he asked, 
laughingly, as he got up. 
UTMOST 

is it?’ 

‘*Why, a raft of valuable 
timber—black walnut—was sunk and lost on 
this lake twenty-five or thirty years ago. I 
thought everybody hereabouts had heard of 
x.” 

‘*Sunk? Why, timber usually floats, doesn’t 
it?’’ said Harrison, looking puzzled. 

‘*Not black walnut, unless it’s buoyed with 
some lighter wood. This raft, they say, was 
cut by the David Wilson Lumber Company 


floated with pine timber, but it got caught in 
a storm, broke up, and the walnut went to 
the bottom—nobody knows where. ’’ 

The *‘fish sharp’’ looked rather blankly from 


on me. I never heard of dry wood sinking 
before. I’d as soon expect an ax to float.’’ 
As a matter of fact, the thing had happened | 
exactly as Bert had said. The ‘‘lost raft’’ 
had become a tradition of the Coboconk lakes, 
and many people had tried in vain to locate it. 


usual, affected the watercourses, and the lake | 
had shrunk somewhat and changed its config- | 
uration in twenty years. Besides, it had a) 


Experts said, however, that the timber would 
not be harmed by its long submersion. 

‘*Well, if you happen to see a pile of walnut 
logs on the bottom, I advise you to hook your 
| line to them,’’ said Fred, laughing. ‘‘It was 
|a big raft, and they say that, at present prices, 
it would be worth a hundred thousand dollars. ’’ 

The ichthyologist gave a cheerfully incredu- 





| lous laugh as they paddled off, and shouted | 


simple, kindly old souls who had borne the | 
danger and the toil of that early day when | 


ding. ‘‘Harrison’s my | 
name. I’m getting up a} 


And he hauled up from | 


‘* Studying baits from the | 


extremely clear, and the | 


‘*Never heard of it. What | 


of Haliburton,’’ Bert explained. ‘‘It was | 


one to the other. ‘‘You boys have some joke | 


The lumbering off of the heavy timber had, as | 


soft bottom, and it was thought probable that | 
the logs had long since sunk deep in the mud. | 


When they looked back next, he was down in 


| his glass window. 

| It was a clear day in early July, with a 
strong northeast wind blowing, and far too 
bright for fishing on open water. Bert, in 
fact, considered it no day for fishing at all; 
but Fred, who was an indefatigable angler, 
| intended to try a small river that flowed tur- 
bulently into the lake on the east. He fancied 
that the stream would be too swift and broken 
| for a canoe, so Bert set him ashore at the 
mouth of it, and paddled alone back to camp. 

Once in the deep shadow of the woods, Fred 
found that the trout bit freely. The stream 
proved wider and deeper than he expected, 
and he was sorry that he had not brought the 
canoe. The thickets came down so close to 
the water that there was not scope enough for 
casting, and he was continually hanging up 
his leader behind him; but in spite of all hin- 
| drances, he caught trout almost as fast as he 
cared to pull them out. 

It was enough to delight any fisherman, but 
Fred was not entirely happy. His conscience 
pricked him. He felt that he ought not to be 
there at all. 

Fred Gillespie had just finished his third 
year at the University of Toronto, where he 
had distinguished himself on the running track, 
rather than scholastically. He had enjoyed 
those three years hugely, and had taken little 
thought of anything but enjoyment. To 
| qualify for a profession had not occurred to 

|him, for he understood in an indefinite way 
| that, at the end of his course, he would enter 
| his father’s offices in some capacity. 

| His father was a Toronto lumber merchant, 
not a millionaire, but prosperous enough to 
| have his house on Avenue Road and to drive 
his motor-car to his business. Fred had only 
to ask for money to get it, and he spent it with 
|a tolerably liberal hand. The recollection of 
the sums he had squandered in the last three 
years made him squirm now with remorse. 





| The lumber industry in Ontario is no longer 
sharp,’’ said the man, nod-! what it was. James Gillespie was a dour and 


| silent trader, who would no more have brought 


business troubles home with him than he 
would have discussed household matters with 
his clerks. He never spoke of business to his 
|son. In fact, as Fred thought of it now, his 
father had become almost a stranger to him 
| Since he had entered the university. Although 

Fred lived at home, he saw his father there 
only by chance, as it were, at dinner, occasion- 
ally at luncheon, and on Sundays. Fred 
entered the lumber offices almost never, and 
| the summer vacations he had spent canoeing 
| and camping in the north woods. 
| ‘This summer he had intended to go north 
| with a party of university friends to a elub- 
house that some of them possessed on Lake 
Nelson, some distance north of Lake Coboconk. 
It was to be rather an expensive outing; they 
were to take three motor-boats, several guides, 
a cook, a princely outfit of supplies; Fred’s 
share of the expenses came to upward of a 
| hundred dollars. He applied to his father for 
| a check, and received a somewhat curt refusal, 
| accompanied by no explanation. 
| It was the first time that he could remember 
|having been refused money, and he felt 
| bitterly aggrieved. He canceled his plans, 
and the motor-boats went without him. 
| About a month later, his father summoned 
him to his office. 

‘*T guess I can let you have that money, 
after all, Fred,’’ he said; and, as he took out 
| his check-book, he added, almost apologetically : 
**T really couldn’t do it when you asked me. 
| Money was like blood to me just then. In 
fact, I don’t know if the bank would have 
| cashed the check. ’’ 
| ‘‘What, has business been so bad as that, 
father?’’ asked Fred. ‘‘I had no idea, or 
I ie 

‘The lumber business is pretty well played 
out in this part of the country,’’ replied 
James Gillespie. ‘‘I shall have to shut up 
| shop, or go West, in a few years. This 
spring, things were worse than I ever knew 
them to be. For a while it looked as if I’d 
have to shut up shop. ’’ 

Gillespie had never said so much before on 
| business matters to his son, and the revelation 
came upon Fred like a thunderbolt. Looking 
at his father with suddenly opened eyes, he 
| saw for the first time the deeply drawn lines 
| of age and worry. 

‘*Things are much better now, though, ’’ the 
merchant hastened to say. ‘‘l’ve just put 
| through a deal for a large tract of pulp-wood 
up north. I bought it cheap, from the Ontario 
Northern Railway, and the bank will finance 
|me. I should clear twenty or thirty thousand 
| dollars from it next winter. ’’ 

‘*‘T don’t want any money, father!’’ Fred 
cried. ‘‘Look here, can’t I do something? 
Let me come into the office—or into the yards. ”’ 

‘“‘I’m afraid you wouldn’t be of much use 
|there, Freddie. No, take your good times 
|while you can. You’ll be broken in soon 
!enough. You can have the money as weil as 
not. ’’ 

So Fred took the check, but he deposited it 
in the bank, with the firm resolve that it 
should see him through the rest of the year. 

Summer came in early and hot, and in the 


| ‘We got there only yesterday. Saw your boat | an invitation after them to visit his camp. | dusty city the longing for the woods grew 
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strong upon him. Presently he discovered 
that Bert Winslow, who was employed in the 
Ontario Northern offices, was going to spend 
a two-weeks vacation in a canoe trip north, 
and Fred determined to go with him. 

It was to bea cheap trip, for Winslow had no 
money for motor-boats. They took a Peterboro 
canoe each, fly-rods and tackle, a shotgun, a 
small shelter-tent, and a carefully selected stock 
of food supplies,—bacon, flour, tea, beans, — 
a genuine woodsman’s outfit. Winslow had 
‘tgone light’? into the woods before, and pro- 
fessed the utmost contempt for any other 
methods. 

For almost a week they passed through the 
linked labyrinth of small lakes and rivers that 
overspreads the Ontario highlands, then turned 
westward, and reached Big Coboconk by a 
long portage. 

They were on their way back now. They 
had been out eight days, and the trip had not 
cost much, yet Fred felt that he should have 
insisted upon doing something to aid his father, 
instead of taking a vacation. However, this 
was the end of his follies. He had only one 
year more at the university; he would live 
like an anchoret and work like a horse, and 
finally try to do something to justify his 
existence. 

He was so absorbed in good resolutions that 
he fished mechanically as he followed the little 
river upward. The shores were not so closely 
wooded now, and the region seemed covered 
with well-grown spruce, birch, and jack-pine. 
The ground was parched underfoot; the 
summer, thus far, had been almost rainless. 

The mosquitoes as well as the trout bit, and, 
what was worse, so did the black flies. By 
noon Fred had traveled two or three miles 
from the lake. He sat down to eat the cold 
Juncheon he had brought with him, but he 
found the insects so unbearable that he built a 
large, very smoky smudge to protect himself. 

The ground was covered deep with pine- 
needles and spruce leaves that burned with a 
tremendous smolder, and the dense smoke 
gave a resinous flavor to every mouthful he 
ate, but it protected him from the ravenous 
insects. 

When he had finished, he proceeded for a 
mile or two farther up the stream, then turned 
back, passed the still smoldering smudge, and 
went on toward the lake. He had gone nearly 
two miles when it occurred to him that he had 
not extinguished the smudge, as he ought to 
have done. 

At least, he fancied he had not extinguished 
it. He was not perfectly sure about it, and he 
was tired enough to feel greatly disinclined to 
add another three miles to his tramp. Perhaps 
he really had put it out; and, anyway, the 
woods did not seem of a sort likely to catch 
fire easily. At the worst, the smudge would 
smolder all night and die of itself. 

He went on, although with some misgiving. 
Reaching the lake, he saw nothing of the boat 
of the naturalist; but some distance up the 
shore he saw a light smoke rising, which 
undoubtedly marked his camping-place. 

Fred had still three miles to tramp along the 
lake shore to reach his own camp. It was 
almost sunset when he arrived. The northeast 
wind was growing fresher; the wavelets rolled 
up on the beach. 

The wind rose higher still that night, and a 
dull roar from the treetops mingled with the 
incessant dash and wash of the waves by the 
boys’ camp. And when Fred turned out of 
his blankets in the morning, he was aware 
of a decided smell of smoke in the air. 

Bert was already up, looking at the sky in 
the northeast. Clouds of blue vapor were 
rising over the treetops, and the air was 
already pungent with the smell of burning 
cedar 


‘‘There’s a fire started up that way,’’ said 
Bert, turning to his companion. ‘‘It must be 
just about where you fished yesterday. Maybe 
we’d better get ready to move camp to the 
other side of the lake. The wind’s bringing 
it this way.’’ 

**Do you think it will burn far?’’ exclaimed 
Fred, in consternation. Too late, he repented 
of his smudge. 

‘It may, with this wind. Too bad, isn’t it?’’ 
He glanced at Fred curiously. ‘‘I guess that 
timber belongs to your father, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘‘What? Idon’tknow. Surely not!’’ Fred 
cried. 

**Yes, he bought it from our company. I’m 
in the land department, you know, and I made 
out the entries myself. I thought of it as soon 
as we came to the lake.’’ 

Fred stared at him, pallid with horror. 
This was the pulp-wood tract, then, that was 
the last stake of his father’s business. And the 
fire had sprung from his smudge—he felt only 
too sure of that. In the midst of his good 
resolutions, he had committed an act of crimi- 
nal carelessness that made all his other follies 
trivial. 

“I’m sorry. I thought you knew,’’ said 
Bert, looking startled at Fred’s expression. 

Fred only groaned. Then, with a desperate 
impulse to do something, he seized an ax, and 
rushed down to the canoes at the shore. Bert 
shouted something after him, but Fred shoved 
the Peterboro off, sprang in, and drove it with 
great strokes up the lake. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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la grippe—is an infectious disease which 

has prevailed to a greater or less extent 
in the United States since 1889. The period 
of greatest epidemic prevalence is in the late 
fall and the early winter months. 

The disease is very contagious, and the rapid 
development of the annual epidemic, especially 
in cities, is no doubt due to the fact that many 
of those suffering from the disease continue to 
go about in pursuit of business or pleasure. 
You will meet them in the street-cars, in the 
shops, at theaters, in school, and at church, 
and no one seems to feel any personal responsi- 
bility for the spread of the disease. 

This is no doubt largely due to mistaken 
ideas with reference to the manner in which it 
is acquired, and to the impression that it is a 
comparatively harmless malady. The old idea 
that the disease is ‘‘in the air,’’ and extends 
independently of personal contact with the 
sick, must be abandoned. 

This was formerly the prevailing opinion 
with reference to epidemics in general. The 
plague, cholera, yellow fever and malarial 
fevers were supposed to be due to something 
present in the atmosphere in the regions 
affected, and all persons living within the area 
of prevalence were believed to be liable to 
contract the prevailing malady as a result of 
breathing this infected atmosphere. 

The advance of science has shown us that 
in the case of cholera and typhoid fever the 
specific germ is in the discharges from the 
bowels; that epidemics of these diseases may 
result from the use of a contaminated water or 
milk supply; that the cholera germ is quickly 
killed by exposure to sunlight and desiccation 
(drying); that the typhoid germ is more resist- 
ant, and may, to a limited extent, be carried 
through the air in dust from infected material ; 
and finally, that both of these germs may 
be transported through the air by flies, which 
have alighted upon the discharges of patients 
suffering from these diseases. 

In yellow fever and the malarial fevers, the 
germ is present in the blood of the patient, 
and cannot possibly pass through the atmos- 
phere from the sick to the well except when 
carried by a blood-sucking insect. This, as is 
now well known, is accomplished by mos- 
quitoes, and these infectious diseases would no 
doubt quickly disappear if it were not for the 
pernicious activity of these insects. 


Bi DEMIC ae or grippe—in French, 


HOW DISEASES SPREAD. 
B tte coun plague, which formerly ravaged 


the countries of Europe, and still prevails 

extensively in the Orient, is believed to 
be propagated through the agency of fleas, 
which carry the germ from piagne-tntested 
rats to man. 

We now know that epidemic influenza is due 
to a minute germ, a bacillus, which is found in 
immense numbers in the secretions from the 
bronchial and nasal mucous membranes during 
the acute stage of the disease. In coughing 
and sneezing, these bacilli are thrown into the 
air, but they do not retain their vitality for 
any great length of time, and outdoors soon 
perish through the disinfecting action of sun- 
light and desiccation. It is evident that cli- 
matic conditions play an important part in 
the development of an epidemic, but in the 
absence of the germ, exposure to cold, wet feet, 
and so forth, will not give rise to grippe. 

When one has been exposed to infection, the 
development of an attack may depend upon 
‘catching cold’’ as a result of exposure. Ora 
mild and unrecognized attack may develop into 
a serious seizure as a consequence of meteoro- 
logical conditions and imprudence. 

That climatic conditions alone are not 
responsible for the annual epidemic prevalence 
of grippe is shown by the fact that this country 
and other parts of the world have been free 
from the disease for long periods of time. If 
meteorological conditions alone were respon- 
sible, we should expect the disease to occur 
everywhere and every year when the 
‘tweather’’? favorable to its occurrence was 
prevailing. But we may have extensive prev- 
alence in a city and absence of the disease 
in other localities having exactly the same 
conditions as to weather. 

Just when and where the disease originated 
no one can say, but we have authentic histor- 
ical accounts of numerous wide-spread epi- 
demics which have occurred during the past 
eight hundred years. 

In the United States, the disease prevailed in 
1850-51, in 1873-74-75, and again in 1879. After 
an interval of ten years the last great epidemic 
occurred, and it has continued to prevail to a 
greater or less extent since the spring of 1890. 

Unfortunately, one attack of the disease does 
not protect from subsequent attacks. But no 
doubt a temporary immunity results from a 
recent attack. Usually a second attack does 
not occur during the same season, but there 








are many exceptions to this rule. The same) 
individual may suffer an annual attack of the | 
disease for a series of years. | 

The susceptibility varies greatly in different | 
persons, and extended observations show a} 
considerably greater prevalence among those 
who habitually remain in closed rooms than in 
those whose occupation keeps them in the 
open air. 

Carefully conducted investigations made in 
Germany show that while factory hands and 
others engaged in indoor occupations suffered 
to the extent of from twenty to eighty per cent. 
of the total number so employed, those whose 
occupation kept them outdoors during the day- 
time only suffered to the extent of from seven to 
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twenty per cent. This, again, is an argument 
against the idea that the specific cause of the 
disease is present in the general atmosphere, 
for it is evident that those living outdoors 
would be more exposed to infection, rather 
than less, if the germ was ‘‘in the air.’’ 

The ‘‘period of incubation’’—that is, the 
interval between exposure and the development 
of an attack—is from two to six days. During 
the winter of 1908, grippe was very prevalent 
in the city of Washington. At a sanitarium 
located twenty miles from the city, there was 
not a single case among the patients and 
attendants, about thirty in number, who 
remained at the sanitarium; but several 
patients who visited their homes in the city 
during the Christmas holidays promptly came 
down with an attack of the disease. 

This sanitarium is maintained for the ‘‘open- 
air treatment’’ of consumption. The patients 
all sleep in tents. The front of the tent, 
facing to the south, is left open night and day. 
Now an experience of three winters has dem- 
onstrated that patients exposed in this way to 
all the changes in temperature that occur in 
that latitude during the fall, winter and spring 
months, do not contract grippe, and rarely 
suffer from ‘‘colds.’’ 

On the other hand, as stated above, a number 
of patients who left this ‘‘harbor of safety’’ to 
visit their homes in the city suffered attacks 
of the prevailing influenza. Such patients 
were not allowed to return to the sanitarium 
until they had recovered from it; for it 
was recognized that the disease is very conta- 
gious, and that it is a serious matter for a 
patient with pulmonary tuberculosis to con- 
tract it. Such an attack often leads to renewed 
activity in the tubercular process, and not 
infrequently the first recognized symptoms of 
pulmonary consumption are developed immedi- 
ately after an attack of grippe. In such cases 
the tubercular infection already existed, but 
was not actively progressing, and might never 
have developed into a serious malady but for 
the attack of grippe. 


THE DANGERS OF GRIPPE. 


HIS statement is sufficient to show that 
the disease under consideration is not an 
innocent and harmless malady, to be 

treated with slight consideration. 

But aside from this danger, the disease itself 
is often of a serious nature, both on account 
of its direct effects, and the complications and 
after results which are often due to it. It is 
especially dangerous for old persons, and for 
those suffering from any organic disease of the 
heart or kidneys. Pneumonia, as a complica- 
tion, is not infrequent, and is a serious matter, 
especially in persons whose general health is 
‘*below par.’’ Although grippe is usually 
characterized by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous membranes of the respiratory passages, 
attended with sneezing and cough, these 
symptoms are sometimes slight, or altogether 
absent. In some cases symptoms relating to 
the stomach and bowels are most prominent, 





and in others nervous symptoms predominate. 
Severe headache, backache, and neuralgic 
pains in various parts of the body are common. 
Inability to sleep, loss of appetite, and debility 
are also frequent symptoms. 

The attack is usually ushered in by chilly 
sensations, followed by more or less fever. 
This is often of brief duration, but in other 
cases persists for several days. Among the 


| complications which add greatly to the danger 


‘of the disease are pneumonia,—already men- 
tioned, —pleurisy, and meningitis. 

The after results are numerous and varied, 
| including affections of the eyes, the ears, the 
joints, the heart, and the nervous system— 
especially neurasthenia, or nerve exhaustion. 

What has been said is sufficient to indicate 
that grippe is not the trifling ailment which 
many persons appear to consider it. It is true 
that the mortality from uncomplicated grippe 
is very slight, but during the prevalence of an 
epidemic of the disease the general mortality 
is greatly increased, and the number of deaths 
ascribed to bronchitis and pneumonia is espe- 
cially large. 

In Prussia, the official records show a mor- 
tality from influenza, for the five years ending 
in 1904, of 51,276, and more than half of the 
victims were over sixty years of age. 


A DRIVE THAT WAS POSTPONED. 


OME years ago a physician made an ap- 
pointment with me to take adrive. Upon 
arriving at his house, I found him suffering 

from an attack of grippe. He proceeded to put 
on his overcoat and to wrap up his throat in a 
silk handkerchief, remarking that he felt pretty 
sick, but he had a close carriage at the door, and 
did not think it would do him any harm to go. 

**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘but how about me? I 
have been through one or two severe attacks, 
and do not care to repeat the experience. I 
must therefore ask you to excuse me from 
taking a drive with you ‘in a close carriage.’ ’’ 

I tell this story to illustrate the fact that 
even physicians often ignore the contagious 
nature of the disease, and most people appar- 
ently feel no responsibility in regard to its 
propagation. To carry out any effective quar- 
antine measures appears to be quite imprac- 
ticable. 

But persons suffering from grippe should 
have some regard for others, and should 
seclude themselves as far as is practicable 
during the acute stage of the disease. Old and 
feeble persons should take especial pains to 
keep away from contact with those who have 
the disease, or from entering houses in which 
cases are known to exist. They will also do 
well to avoid public places where people con- 
gregate in crowds — theaters, railway-cars — 
during the prevalence of an epidemic. 

Susceptibility to infection is greater among 
those who live in overheated and ill-ventilated 
apartments, and is increased, as in other infec- 
tious diseases, by depressing influences of vari- 
ous kinds—such as fatigue, worry, dissipation, 
insufficient nourishment, and so forth. Life 
in the open air during the daytime and sleep- 
ing in a cool and well-ventilated bedroom will 
help to increase the resistance to infection, or 
to moderate the severity of an attack. 

It would be out of place in an article of this 
kind to speak of the medical treatment of the 
disease, but some general advice may be given 
as to the precautions that should be taken to 
avoid the complications and after results that 
so often occur. 

First and foremost, the patient should realize 
that he is suffering from a disease that may 
have serious consequences if neglected. It is 
always best to keep quiet and remain indoors 
until the fever and acute catarrhal symptoms 
have disappeared. Rest is a sovereign remedy, 
and next to that is a low diet for a few days. 
In many cases there is a complete loss of 
appetite, and the patient will be little disposed 
to commit any imprudence in this direction. 
A liquid diet is usually best, and a bowl of 
hot broth—chicken, lamb, or mutton—will be 
all that the patient desires or requires. 

When the acute symptoms have abated, a 
more liberal diet may be given, including 
meats, eggs, milk, fruit, and cereals, but 
pastry and rich food of all kinds shonld be 
avoided until complete convalescence is estab- 
lished. Especial care must be taken with 
reference to the diet for those persons who have 
a feeble digestion, and in the cases in which 
the disease manifests itself by symptoms rela- 
ting to the stomach and bowels. 

In elderly persons, and especially when the 
circulation is feeble, the judicious use of stim- 
ulants is often advisable. In cases character- 
ized by nervous irritability and exhaustion, 
complete rest and seclusion will be desirable. 

The physician can do much to alleviate the 
unpleasant symptoms of the disease and to 
guard against complications, and it will be 
best to call for his assistance in all except the 
very mildest cases. Relapses due to imprudent 
exposure, before convalescence is fairly estab- 
lished, are very common, and may be attended 
with serious results. The temptation to go to 
a dinner-party, or an entertainment, or a 
business appointment, is often too strong to be 
resisted, even when the disease is in its most 
acute stage, and many persons have had reason 
to regret having yielded to such temptation. 
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FACTS AND COMMENT. 


T= boy who tells all his troubles to his 
father will be astonished to find how few 
he has. Ne 
‘Taaee is uncertainty as to the future form 
of government in the Philippines; but the 
United States wisely refuses to curtail its 
plans for the education of the people. The 
present program provides for 2,000 more new 
school buildings, all to be built within three 
years, with room for 200,000 pupils. 


T is sometimes startling to learn our neigh- 
bor’s point of view. The members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, recently re- 
turned from a tour through South America, 
were amused to find in the leading paper of 
Peru a reference to themselves as ‘‘the Yanquis 
from the North, a novel and delightful set of 
barbarians. ’’ 4) 
O not overdo even kindness. To feed the 
birds with crumbs in winter is charity. 
To feed the birds with crumbs in summer is 
encouraging pauperism. Crumb-fed birds will 
not work, and the bugs flourish in consequence. 
A woman fed crows all summer, and evoked 
the first caws at four o’clock in the morning, 
to the infinite disquiet of her slumbering neigh- 
bors. 


_ 


AlBzaps more than thirty steamship com- 
panies, some of them old and some new, 
are planning to use the Panama Canal when it 
is ready for traffic in 1915. Of the lines in 
question, six are American, six English, four 
German, three Norwegian, three Dutch, three 
Canadian, two French, two Italian, one Span- 
ish, one Russian, one Chilean, and one Peru- 
vian. 


HE increasing intelligence of the Germans, 

largely owing to the excellent educational 
system, is shown not only in the improvement 
of German manufactures and the growth of 
German commerce, but also in the cultivation 
of the soil. In 1890 nineteen bushels of wheat 
were raised on an acre. In 1910 there were 
twenty-nine. The increase in Great Britain 
during the same period was four bushels, in 
France three, and in Austria one. 

RY for a moment to realize what is going 

on in the world elsewhere. Do not merely 
read the names in the papers, and then forget 
them. Shut your eyes, and see yourself in the 
far Balkans, among strange, fierce, fighting 
men; or in tropic Mexico, with the risk of 
getting shot at the turning of the next street; 
or forcing your way through the polar ice 
toward an unknown land. Your world is 
such a little world! Your imagination was 
given you to help you get out of it. Get out 
of it occasionally. 


HEN the British Parliament has disposed 

of the question of Irish home rule, it will 
have to take up the question of Scottish home 
rule. The International Scots Home Rule 
League has been organized in Edinburgh to 
interest Scotsmen in all parts of the empire 
in the demand for a national parliament. An 
agent of the league is now in this country, 
visiting the Scottish organizations in the prin- 
cipal cities, both here and in Canada, to impress 
on them the importance of sustaining their 
fellow countrymen in the fight. 


W# EN you think of the dangers of immi- 
gration, think also of the pluck, the 
thrift, and the loyal, loving hearts of some 
of the immigrants. Six years ago a Russian 
girl, Ida Alper, then sixteen years old, came 
here, unable to speak a word of English. She 
got work in a Massachusetts shoe factory. The 
pay was small, but she attended to business, 
fitted herself to earn more, and saved. Last 
month her father, her mother, her brothers, 
and her sisters came over, all on money that 
Ida had sent them. There is room in this 
country for a lot of girls like that. 

EPAIRS on Winchester Cathedral in Eng- 

land have revealed once more the marvelous 
durability of wood under certain conditions. 
The cathedral was begun in the year 1079. 
Recent settling and the appearance of numerous 
cracks made it necessary to put in new founda- 
tions. The raft-like structures of beech logs 





on which the old foundations rested were found 
to be in an excellent state of preservation. 
Parts of Venice rest on pilings of alder 
centuries old. For uses that involve exposure 
both to weather and to water, the locust, the 
red cedar, and the yew are ali noted for their 
lasting quality. i 


THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
BILL. 


HE second great measure of the Wilson 

administration, the banking and currency 

bill, is, like the tariff bill, hard to dis- 
cuss at present, because it is still subject to 
changes. But we ought all to follow such a 
measure intelligently. It is thought, too, after 
the many changes made by the House com- 
mittee in the bill, that the administration may 
prevent any further important ones, at least 
until the Senate takes it up. 

Here, then, is the way the bill would deal 
with the fundamental questions that The Com- 
panion enumerated before it was introduced: 

It would solve the problem of our bank 
reserves by setting up, not one central bank, 
but at least twelve ‘‘Federal Reserve Banks, ’’ 
each to serve a particular district. In some 
one of these, every national bank must, and 
every state bank may, become a shareholder. 
This proposal has been well received. 

It would commit the general supervision of 
the entire system to a ‘‘ Federal Reserve 
Board’’ of seven members, two of them to be 
Cabinet members, one the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the other four named by the 
President. As all seven would be Presidential 
appointees, and as their powers would be very 
great, opposition to this provision instantly 
arose. Bankers and others objected that it 
would take the system into politics, that only 
men specially trained and experienced should 
have such powers, that the banks themselves 
should be represented. The House committee 
made a few concessions. It modified somewhat 
the board’s powers to fix the reserve banks’ 
rates of rediscount, to force one to accept 
another’s paper,.and to suspend the reserve 
requirements. It also provided for an advisory 
board, to be chosen by the reserve banks. But 
the Reserve Board remains the chief object of 
hostility. 

The bill would reform our currency by 
gradually retiring all notes based on United 
States bonds and issuing a new kind of Treas- 
ury notes to the reserve banks, which must 
secure them by good commercial paper and a 
reserve of gold equal to one-third of the issue. 
Many of the national banks at once feared 
loss through the depreciation of the low-interest 
bonds now held by them for the circulation 
privilege. So it has been agreed to leave that 
privilege to all these bonds until they are 
actually retired. But there is still some un- 
easiness and controversy over this matter. 

The bill would meet the demand for a plan 
of rediscounting good commercial paper by 
making that a principal function of the reserve 
banks. Only two criticisms of this provision 
have been urged. One is directed against the 
Reserve Board’s power to overrule—it was at 
first the power to fix absolutely—the reserve 
banks’ rates of rediscount. The other, made 
by country banks, which deal in long-time 
loans, is against the rule limiting rediscounts 
to paper with only a short time to run. 

Of course, there is a world of detail, which 
cannot here be mentioned; and there is hesi- 
tation and discussion among the banks, both 
national and state, as to whether they will 
join the new system, even if the bill passes. 

It seems, however, only fair to say that the 
changes already made have strengthened the 
hope of a good final outcome. So let us all 
remember that in such legislation every bit of 
sound public opinion may help. 


* © 


RUNNING AND RACING. 


UNNING is pretty generally regarded as 
R one of the best forms of exercise; but 
whether or not racing is beneficial is an- 
other matter. Recent investigations into the 
question are interesting, although possibly not 
conclusive. Letters asking for opinions based 
on personal experience were sent to 260 men 
who had been track athletes in college. Two- 
thirds of the number responded. Most of the 
men had given up running years ago, and 
were in a position to observe in their own 
persons the after effects of athletic activity. 
By far the greater number were certain that 
the training for the races run in younger days 
had been permanently beneficial. Those who 
confessed to ill effects were athletes who felt 
that they had been wrongly trained, or who 
had obviously overdone—as, for example, the 





man who used frequently to run the half-mile, 
mile, and two miles in one afternoon. 

These ex-athletes generally condemned cross- 
country racing, —the so-called Marathon races, 
—but heartily indorsed cross-country running, 
which in ordinary practise is a jog of not more 
than seven miles. They regard the tendency 
of schoolboys to overdo as dangerous, and most 
of them agree that it would be safer if boys 
did not go in for racing before the age of seven- 
teen. Among the writers, those who were more 
than sixteen years old when they began run- 
ning did better in college than those who began 
before sixteen. 

That boys should not take up running or 
racing except under proper supervision is the 
virtually unanimous opinion. Unfortunately, 
many schools do not furnish competent super- 
vision. Where it is lacking, boys who train 
for races should submit themselves occasionally 
to medical examination. 


® © 


MARRYING FOR YOURSELF. 


Y no means all the unhappy marriages are 
caused by a fundamental difference of 
temperament. The inability to allow for 

the tastes, interests, and desires of others—to 
put yourself in another’s place—is quite as 
fatal to married happiness. A man comes 
home night after night to a dreary boarding- 
house, or perhaps to a home still drearier, — 
crowded, noisy, turbulent, —where there seems 
to be no real place for him. He looks forward 
with delight to having his own little fireside, 
with peace and quiet. He does not realize that 
there will be some one else at that fireside who 
may have interests and hopes that will be 
quite unlike his own. 

A. girl has her round of home duties. How 
she looks forward to freedom, or to the house- 
hold duties which, done for herself, will be 
only pleasures. Unfortunately, those duties 
must be done not only for herself, but for 
another, and to please another. And under 
these circumstances they sometimes become 
more burdensome than they were before. 

Put thus, it sounds as if humanity were 
abominably selfish. But selfishness has quaint 
and curious disguises. 

James adores Margaret. His one object in 
marrying her is to make her happy. He is 
sure she will be happy in her own little house. 
All day she can tidy it up, while a simple but 
delicious dinner cooks, to be ready when James 
comes home. In the evening he will sit down 
with his book and watch Margaret busy with 
her needle. But it turns out that Margaret is 
not very tidy, hates the cook-stove, and prefers 
an evening away from home to an evening with 
her needle. Poor James is confounded. 

As for Margaret, she adores James. Her 
one object in marrying him is to make him 
happy. How happy he will be in a home 
where they can have their friends about them 
every night for some merrymaking, with a 
neat little supper from the caterer’s! But 
little entertainments from the caterer’s are 
expensive, James, it seems, hates company, 
and likes quiet. Margaret has done her best 
to make him happy, and has failed. 

If you think of marrying a man, study his 
way of being happy, and consider whether you 
can make him happy in that way. If you 
cannot, give him up. 


* & 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BALKANS. 


ITHIN the year there have been two 
W bloody wars in the Balkan states, 

each followed by a treaty of peace. 
Those two treaties have greatly changed the 
map of the region. Yet it remains the worst 
menace to the peace of Europe. Why? 

Because the Balkan peninsula, which is not 
so large as Texas, fairly seethes with the 
antagonisms that cause wars—the antagonisms 
of race, of religion, of national aspirations, of 
material interests, of history. 

A year ago it was divided among six states. 
What was worse, their boundary-lines did not 
correspond with any of the divisions just men- 
tioned. What is worse still, no conceivable 
boundary-lines could. 

Of European Turkey’s six million inhabit- 
ants, only about half were Mohammedans, and 
not all of that half were Turks; the rest were 
of some nine different creeds and quite as 
many races, and most of them were bound by 
strong ties to other Balkan states. 

The other Balkan states were also far from 
being homogeneous communities, individually 
orasagroup. Thus although Bulgaria’s popu- 
lation of about four and one-third millions was 
mainly of Bulgar (originally Tatar) stock, it 
embraced half a million Turks, with many 





Roumanians, Greeks, and other alien elements, 
In Roumania’s seven millions and more, de- 
seended mainly from Goths, Huns, and other 
invaders of old Rome,. were similar intermix- 
tures. Servia and little Montenegro, on the 
other hand, were mainly Slav, but all the 
neighboring peoples and religions were repre- 
sented. The population of Greece was more 
homogeneous ; but the number of Greeks living 
in other Balkan states was very large. 

Thus all over the Balkans there was the 
immediate contact of race with race, of religion 
with religion, particularly of the Orthodox 
Greek Church with Islam. 

Now glance at the map as it was. It is easy 
to see that these little states blocked one an- 
other’s natural trade routes, that they shut 
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THE BALKANS AFTER THE TREATY OF BUCHAREST. 


one another in from access to the several seas 
about the peninsula. Add, then, the historic 
grudges. All the states except Montenegro 
had been at different epochs greater and more 
powerful. Then for centuries Turkey had 
oppressed all the rest—Turkey was still op- 
pressing Christians within her shrunken limits. 
Yet the rest, although united in their hatred 
of Turkey, had nearly all fought among 
themselves. 

It is no wonder, then, that all the rest 
except Roumania, which had no Turkish 
frontier, should have fought their desperate 
war against the Turks, and well-nigh driven 
them into the Bosporus. It is not amazing, 
although it is lamentable and shameful, that 
the victors should have quarreled over the spoils 
and fought still more savagely among them- 
selves, —at first, Bulgaria against Greece and 
Servia, then Bulgaria against Greece, Servia 
and Roumania,—until finally the Turks, left 
alone, were permitted to seize again, for a time, 
at least, part of what they had lost. 

It will not be amazing if even the treaty of 
Bucharest, which ended this second war, does 
not stand long. At least two of the great 
powers are discontented with it; and the 
Balkan states cannot now resist the great 
powers. They have lost, it is reckoned, some 
400,000 lives. ‘They have spent about a billion 
and a third of dollars. 

The new map, agreed upon at London and 
Bucharest, is better than last year’s. But 
notwithstanding that, notwithstanding the 
Balkans’ exhaustion, it will still] be the great 
powers’ hardest task to keep the Balkans at 
peace, and to keep from falling out themselves 
over Balkan affairs. 


* 


POLITICAL ANIMOSITIES. 


FEW weeks ago Herr Bebel, the dean of 

German Socialists, died, after a long 

period of partial disability. The states- 
men and journalists of the empire, without 
distinction of party, agreed in paying tribute 
to his fine qualities. During his lifetime his 
political opponents fought him bitterly and 
without quarter, but after he was dead they 
found much good to say of him. 

The incident is not unusual. It has hap- 
pened a hundred times in our own experience, 
and will happen hundreds of other times. 
When Mr. Reed was Speaker, nothing was too 
bad for his political enemies to say of him. 
He was called ‘‘Tsar,’’ and denounced in the 
most opprobrious terms as an embodiment of 
political arrogance. But when he died, his 
party foes were as emphatic, and doubtless as 
sincere, in praising him as were his lifelong 
party associates. President Cleveland was 
cruelly attacked by his political opponents; 
but when he came to die, even those who 
disagreed with his policies had only respect 
and admiration for his character. 

These examples have been chosen merely 
because they are recent; they might be dupli- 
cated in every decade of the country’s history. 
They ought to teach us the need of tolerance 
and discernment in forming opinions, and tem- 
perance in expressing them. There are public 
men living to-day who have at times been the 
objects of violent censure and depreciation. 
What will their present opponents say of them 
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when they die? In our hearts and in our ' amount assigned to any state; Illinois comes 


words we ought to anticipate the verdict that 
hereafter we shall surely pronounce upon such 
public men as Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Jennings Bryan and William H. Taft. 


ee > S 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 
WENTY-FOUR-HOUR CLOCKS.—In 
the time-tables of all French railways the 
hours of the day have for nearly a year been 


numbered. from one to twenty-four; but until 
recently the dials of all station clocks have 





remained unchanged. A French inventor has 
now made a new double dial that gives the 
hours as the time-tables do, and that can be 
easily fitted to any large clock. The outer dial 
contains twelve openings, through which the 
figures upon the revolving inner dial appear. 
From one o’clock in the morning until] noon 
the clock-faces carry the figures from one to 
eleven ; but at noon the inner dial automatically 
shifts an inch or so, and displays through the 
openings the figures from twelve to twenty- 
three. The large clocks of the St. Lazare 
Station in Paris have the new dials—an 
example that will probably be followed in all 
railway and town clocks throughout France. 
& 


EROPLANES AT SEA.—The rapid devel- 

opment of the hydro-aeroplane—the com- 
bined boat and flying-machine— is already 
affecting the design of war-ships. American 
naval architects believe that the hydro-aero- 
plane will be an important auxiliary arm in 
future sea warfare. According to the Ship- 
building and Shipping Record, the small size 
of these flying-machines, combined with the 
fact that they can be made to alight with 
certainty upon a predetermined area of small 
dimensions, makes it quite possible that the 
equipment of the superdreadnought of the 
near future will include one or more hydro- 
aeroplanes, together with a suitable landing 
platform. It is by no means improbable that 
large passenger vessels will be similarly 
equipped at a not very distant date, as the 
value of a hydro-aeroplane in the event of such 
a disaster as that of the Titanic might be 
incalculable. e 


HE AGE OF THE EARTH.—According 

to the Encyclopedia Britannica, twenty 
million visible meteorites strike the earth each 
day, and the telescope might reveal twenty 
times as many. Prof. Alfred C. Lane of Tufts 
College suggests, in Science, that the propor- 
tion of meteor dust in the crust of the earth 
ean perhaps be used as a measure of the rate 
at which the strata have formed, and also as a 
measure of geological time. He calculates that 
from the more than seven billion meteors that 
each year strike the earth, it gains 340,000 
grams (750 pounds) of cosmic material for each 
square kilometer (about two-fifths of a square 
mile) of surface. Of that material about forty- 
four pounds, he says, is nickel. Taking his 
figure for the annual gain in material, and the 
known nickel content of the abysmal red clay 
of the great depths of the ocean, Professor 
Lane is able to calculate that a layer one meter 
(thirty-nine inches) thick of the red clay re- 
quires 8,700 years to accumulate. He hopes 
that future polar expeditions will complete the 
observations of Nordenskjold, who found small 
quantities of partly cosmic dust on granular 
snow, and thus help to determine the rate at 
which cosmic dust is deposited in a large 
amount of snow accumulated at a known time. 
He also believes that within the century a hole 
will be drilled into the bottom of the sea that 
will give the other datum to be determined. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


ONEY FOR CROP MOVING. — On 

August 26th, Secretary McAdoo of the 
Treasury Department announced that he had 
apportioned $24,700,000 among bankers in 
fourteen Western states, and $21,800,000 among 
bankers in thirteen Southern states, to be used 
to assist in moving the crops from the farms 
to the markets. The apportionment was made 
after conferences in Washington with repre- 
sentative bankers from the districts that need 
the money. The plan adopted provides that 
the bankers in the cities, with whom the gov- 
ernment funds are deposited, shall lend it to 
the banks in the small towns, to be, in turn, 
put at the disposal of the men who handle the 
crops. The deposits, which are secured by 
bonds and commercial paper, are to remain 
with the banks five or six months, but they 
must all be returned to the Treasury not later 


than April. The repayment in monthly instal- | 


ments is to begin in December. Missouri 
banks will receive $5,000,000, the greatest 





next, with $4,000,000; California receives 
$3,000,000; Maryland, $2,800,000; Texas, 
$2,500,000; and so on down to $550,000 for 
Kansas and $500,000 for the District of Co- 
lumbia. es 


HE MEXICAN CRISIS.—Mr. John Lind, 

the President’s personal representative in 
Mexico, left the capital for Vera Cruz, on 
August 26th, after his failure to persuade 
provisional President Huerta to accept the 
suggestions of the United States. On August 
27th, President Wilson appeared before Con- 
gress, and explained that Mr. Lind had pro- 
posed that an armistice be arranged between 
the contending Mexican forces, that an election 
be ordered at an early date, that Huerta agree 
not to be a candidate, and that all factions 
agree to abide by the result. Mr. Wilson said 
that the United States government could con- 
ceive of no reason sufficient to justify Mexico 
in declining these proposals. He said that 
the lives and property of foreigners in Mexico 
are no longer protected by the local govern- 
ment, and he declared that all Americans 
should leave the country at once. Whether 
they leave or not, the government will hold 
to a strict accountability those responsible for 
any harm to our citizens. On the evening of 
the same day, Secretary Bryan directed all 
American consuls in Mexico to assist our citi- 
zens in getting away by supplying money and 
transportation when needed, and to give similar 
assistance to other foreigners. Before Mr. 
Lind left the City of Mexico, Senator Penrose 
moved an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be 
used by the President in protecting Americans 
across the border, but on August 21st he agreed 
not to press it at that time, since other Sena- 
tors believed that its adoption would be equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. 

cS 


HE PHILIPPINES. —Mr. Francis Burton 
Harrison, Representative in Congress from 
New York, was nominated to be governor- 
general of the Philippines, on August 20th, 
and the Senate confirmed the appointment on 
August 2ist. Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, who 
copvr't, Harris aewna has been governor-general 
since November, 1909, no- 
tified the government in 
Washington that he would 
lay down the office on Sep- 
tember ist, and leave for 
home at once. At the same 
time he published a de- 
fense of his administration 
against an attack upon it 
by Representative Jones 
of Virginia, who is the 
FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON author of a bill providing 
for the early independence of the islands. The 
new governor-general is a son of the late 
Burton Harrison of Virginia, private secretary 
to Jefferson Davis, and Constance Cary Har- 
rison, the novelist. He was born in New York 
in 1873, was educated at Yale and the New 
York School of Law, served in the Spanish 
War, and was first elected to Congress in 1902. 
& 
( onraste> ELECTION.—On August 
26th, the House of Representatives, by an 
almost unanimous vote, decided to seat Mr. 
William J. MacDonald, Progressive, as Repre- 
sentative from the Twelfth Michigan district. 
Mr. H. Olin Young, Republican, had received 
the certificate of election, but Mr. MacDonald 
proved that a large number of votes cast for 
him were thrown out because his name was 
incorrectly spelled. It was admitted that the 
votes were intended for him. 





® 
HE PANAMA FAIR.-—Italy will be rep- 
resented by an exhibit at the fair in San 
Francisco in 1915. Germany, however, has 
concluded that the cost of an exhibit would be 
too great for the benefit to be derived. German 
business men have begun to raise money for 
an unofficial exhibit, for they think their 
country ought to be represented. The decision 
of the British government not to participate 
in the fair is not regarded as final by those 
Englishmen who think that their country 
should cultivate the closest possible relations 
with this country. They are trying to persuade 
the government to reconsider. 
hd 
ABOR ARBITRATION.— The board of 
arbitrators to consider the demands of the 
trainmen and conductors employed on the 
Eastern railways was completed on August | 
25th. The representatives of the railways are | 
Mr. A. H. Smith of the New York Central | 
company and Mr. W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania company. Mr. L. W. Sheppard | 
and Mr. D. L. Cease represent the employés. 
These four men have selected Mr. Seth Low, 
president of the National Civic Federation, 
and Mr. John H. Finley, president of the 
College of the City of New York, and newly 
elected commissioner of education for the 
State of New York, to complete the board of 
six. Under the law, the board must begin to 
hear testimony within thirty days of its first 
meeting, and must make its award not later 
than forty-five days afterward. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the award will be announced 
before the middle of November. 





























Doing What 


Her Mother Did 


For 25 years, mothers half the world over 
have served Quaker Oats to their young. 


Now millions of these children have become 


parents themselves. 


And they are teaching their 


young the same delight in oatmeal. 


Teaching them with Quaker Oats. 


This has spread the world over. 


Now the 


mothers of a hundred nations send here for 


Quaker Oats. 


Why has one brand won so many adherents? 
Why have millions of people, for so many years, 
clung to this unique oatmeal? 


Let us tell you the reasons. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Plump Grains 
Just the Full-Flavored Oats 


Quaker Oats consists of just the 
choicest grains. So choice that we 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


The small grains are discarded— 
the grains that lack flavor. So Quaker 
Oats comes to you in large, luscious 
flakes, 


Those flakes are sterilized in the 
process of making, so the flavor re- 
mains intact. 


That is why Quaker Oats has won 
millions, and held them. Its use leads 
to life-long liking. 

Nobody finds anything that com- 
pares with it in commonplace oat- 
meal. 

This is known so well, and so far 
and wide, that a thousand million 
dishes are consumed each year. 


Common oatmeal may supply the 
same nutriment, but never the same 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(454) 


enjoyment. Yet the cost per package 
is just the same. 

Why not serve this food of foods in 
its most inviting form? You want 
children to love it for you know that 
they need it. Why not serve them 
the best there is? 


Make yourown comparisons, Judge 
the difference for yourself. You will 
realize then why nearly all the world 
sends here for Quaker Oats. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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EA, here is glory! Not as when, of old, 
With torch and trump, with battle-ax and lance, 
With plume and pennon on the wind adance, 
Men drove the foe, sacked cities, stormed the hold, 
With shouts for pope or prince or petty chief, 
For lust of women, greed of power or gold; 
Nor yet in hot belief 
On Jesus or Mahomet—but in quest 
Of knowledge, and that men should still be bold, 
These, dauntless, faced the anti-boreal cold ; 
Dared the uncharted reef; 
Sealed the untrodden mountains, crest by crest, 
White pinnacles and dizzying peaks of death; 
Took soundings of that waveless, frozen tide ; 
Pressed ever onward, onward, till the breath 
Froze at the nostril. Gathered, sheaf by sheaf, 
Strange, icy laurels to a deathless wreath; 
Dreamed—dared—accomplished all they dreamed 
—and died. 
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THE HOPELESSLY GOOD. 


HERE are two kinds of hope- 
$i less people in the world. Of 

course, there are the hope- 
lessly bad—a good many of them, 
it often seems. Fortunately, we 
sometimes discover that those 
whom we had thought hopeless 
are not really so. God has hope for a great 
many in whom the world has lost faith, and 
some of these occasionally justify God’s hope, 
and shame the meager faith of mankind. Then, 
there are the hopelessly good. It is not so 
easy to recognize them, but they exist, and 
must be reckoned with. 

As between the two, the hopelessly bad is 
the less desirable neighbor. You must guard 
your orchards and your hen-roosts from the 
hopelessly bad. But if it is a matter of living 
not next door, but in the very same house, it 
is not certain that we should prefer to live with 
the hopelessly good. 

There is a goodness that is so fatally self- 
satisfied that it makes no effort to approach 
still nearer to the ideal that Christ set before 
His followers; there is a goodness that is so 
cold and formal that it has no patience and 
sympathy with those who strive and fail. 

The good is the enemy of the best. There 
is always hope for the sinner who knows that 
he is asinner, but for the sinner who has begun 
to be good, and has set wilful limitations upon 
his own spiritual progress, the word ‘‘hope- 
less’’ is hardly too strong. 

Moreover, there is a goodness that crosses 
the line of self-righteousness, and approaches 
hypocrisy. Robert Burns lashes it with his 
scorn in his address to the ‘‘Unco Guid,’’ not 
with entire fairness, perhaps, for Burns was 
so far from goodness himself as to be subject 
to some prejudice in the matter. Yet those 
who are so sure of their own perfection that 
they have nothing to do but observe and com- 
ment on the faults and follies of their neigh- 
bors, were a stumbling-block in his day, and 
have been so in other generations. 

Two men went up into the Temple to pray. 
One seemed hopelessly bad, but he prayed, 
**God be merciful to me a sinner,’’ and went 
down to his house justified. The other man, 
who fasted, and paid tithes, and did many 
excellent things, went back to his house con- 
demned, and never suspected it. He was not 
a bad man. In some respects we must call 
him good. He was hopelessly good. 
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A VACATION QUESTION. 


T was the fifth scorching July day 
| in succession, and the Hadleys 

all looked wilted as they gathered 
about the supper-table. Every one 
except Hilda, however, brightened 
up at sight of the cooi salad, and 
berries, and ices, and lemonade. 

“I kept thinking of that lemonade 
all the way home!” Rob declared; and Kent 
chuckled as he remarked, “I knew there’d be 
sherbet. Mother always puts a premium on hot 
weather.” 

Mrs. Hadley’s face looked happy, in spite of the 
weariness it showed—till Hilda spoke. 

“Mother, Celia Lamont just won’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer—about my going to the mountains with 
them. I don’t see why I can’t if 1’m willing to go 
without new clothes. Doctor Stubbs says that 
every one ought to take a vacation.” 

Aunt Nancy looked up quickly, as if she were 
going to speak, but at the moment she said noth- 
ing. After supper, however, she stopped Hilda 
out on the piazza. 

“Doesn’t it make a difference,” she asked, 
“whether you take your own vacation, or some 
other person’s ?” 

“What do you mean?” Hilda asked, uncomfort- 
ably; she stood in awe of Aunt Nancy. 

“Well, I suppose there’s just about so much 
money for vacation in this family—there generally 
is. Did Ruth go away last year?” 

“She said she didn’t want to,” Hilda replied, 
flushing. 

“Or the boys ?”’ 

“Boys don’t care.” 

“Oh, don’t they! Did you ever notice Kent’s 
face when he handles his fishing-rod? Or Rob’s 
when you speak of the mountains? And your 
mother—when did she go away last?” 

“Why, mother doesn’t ever go anywhere!” 
There was sheer amazement in Hilda’s voice now. 
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She even forgot her annoyance at Aunt Nancy 
in the absurdity of the thought. 

Aunt Nancy’s comment wasdry. ‘She looks it,” 
she said, as she turned away. 

For a moment Hilda stood stunned; then she 
ran up-stairs in a blaze of anger and locked her 
door behind her. But she could not lock out Aunt 
Nancy’s words—“ Whose vacation do you want? 
She looks it—she looks it.” 

Whose vacation did she want? Rob’s? Kent’s? 
Ruth’s? Her mother’s? 


* 


WASHINGTON’S PENKNIFE. 


MONG the relics of George Washington pre- 
A served by the Masonic lodge of Alexandria, 
Virginia, of which he was the first Worshipful 
Master, is a one-bladed penknife. It was pre- 
sented to the lodge in 1812 by Capt. George Steptoe 
Washington, a nephew of General Washington, 
and an executor of his will. This is the history of 
the little knife: 


After the death of his father, ye George, then 
eleven years of age, made his home with his half- 
brother, Lawrence, the owner of Mount Vernon. 
Through the influence of William Fairfax, the 
father-in-law of Lawrence Washington, young 
George got a commission as midshipman in the 
British a The prospect filled the bosom of 
the boy with enthusiasm. He flung aside his 
books, and eagerly prepared to join the English 


fleet. 

When the news reached his mother, however, 
she absolutely refused her consent; she com- 
manded George to give up his dreams of glory 
and return at once to the study of mathematics an 
surveying. George obeyed with a cheerful and 
affectionate regard for 
his mother’s wishes 
that moved her deeply. 

In those days the 
well-to-do families of 
Virginia sent annually 









to England for the things that the colonies could’ 


not supply; and in the next list that Mrs. Wash- 
ington ordered was the handsomest penknife that 
could be purchased—a gift whose value to an Amer- 
ican boy of that day it is difficult now to appreciate. 
She gave it to him with the terse admonition, 
“Always do your duty and obey your superiors.” 
Through boyhood and youth and manhood Wash- 
ington constantly carried this reminder of duty. 
One evening, at Valley Forge, as he sat with 
General Knox, a member of his staff, he told the 
aory of the knife; of his ready obedience, in spite 
of his disappointment, and of his mother’s deep 
appreciation of his dutiful conduct. 

s the rigors of that dreadful winter increased, 
the timid and vacillating Congress failed to pro- 
vide even meager food and shelter for the ragged 
and starving army, while political stay-at-homes 
sought to undermine Was' ington on every side. 
Disgust and despair strained his fortitude to 
the breaking-point. At length he wrote out his 
resignation, and calling a council of his officers 
told them what he done. Discouraged and 
disheartened, they departed in silence—all save 
General Knox. 

“Do not forget,” he said, when they were alone, 
“after all these years the words of your mother. 
You accepted your trust from the American 
people; they have not commanded you to give it 
up; until they do it is your duty —” 

“That is enough,” said Washington, interrupt- 
ing. ‘Recall the council.” 

en his officers had gathered in, Washing- 

ton told them that no matter what fate the future 

in store, he should retain his command, and 
fulfil every duty that it imposed. 

Thus, on the memories that little knife recalled 
turned the fortunes of the American army—and 
therefore of the American nation. 
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ROAD-AGENTS AND FIREWORKS. 


Y first run as express messenger, writes a 
Companion contributor, was through the 
lonely country of the Oklahoma and Texas 

pan-handles. We often carried large sums of 
money out of Kansas City for the pay-rolls of some 
large mines and construction companies. These 
shipments usually came twice a month, about the 
twelfth and the twenty-ninth. Some of the divi- 
sions farther north had suffered from raids by 
“road-agents,” but they had not bothered us. 


We left Kansas City the night of June 29th. 
Among other stuff, we carried a lot of fireworks 
for the town of Amarillo, where they were to have 
an especially glorious Fourth. There was also a 
large amount of currency in the safe, consigned to 
the bank at the same town. 

My assistant was a chubby yous fellow, whom 
we called “the Infant.” He had had a busy day, 
so 1 told him to turn in about nine o’clock. ihe 
unrolled a comforter, and was soon asleep on the 
floor of the car. 

Our car was one of the first all-steel coaches put 
in the express business. It had poor ventilation, 
and the night was hot. I’d have opened a door a 
bit, but that is against company rules. Suddenl 
I heard a couple of track torpedoes explode, an 
the train came to a jarring stop. Then I heard a 
— of shots, and I knew that it was the road- 
agents at last. Soon the engine was started again; 
the rest of the train had been uncoupled; our car 
was the only one attached to the engine. 

Rousin e Infant, I told him the situation. In 
spite of the warm night, 1 shivered when I thought 
of the cash in that safe. I did not have the com- 
bination, but the Infant and I could not prevent 
their blowing the safe. We d firearms, but 
should we use them? That would mean almost 
certain death for both of us. 

Suddenly the warning, ““Explosive—With Care,” 
on a box of fireworks caught my eye. I pointed 
to it, and the Infant looked at me inquiringly. “If 
we could set off that stuff, these robbers wouldn’t 
know what had struck them,” I said. We both 
umped over, and began to tear the covers off the 

oxes. We piled excelsior on the floor from door 
to door, and banked it up solid with boxes. Then 
we put all the fireworks we could get at on top of 
the excelsior, and left a few unopened boxes in 
the center of the car. 

Besides the two side doors, there was a small 
door in the end, next to the tender, and that we 
unfastened except for one bolt. Last of all, I blew 
out the lamp, and in the dark I poured the kero- 
— over the excelsior. Then we waited, but not 
‘or long. 

The engine slowed down, and stopped. The 
robbers — to pound on the door, and demand 
that Lopenit. I called out that the bar was stuck 
and when I heard them begin to force the door, I 
touched a match to the excelsior. 

Then we both ran for the little end door. Just 
as we got there the first box of giant crackers 
caught fire, and at the same moment the robbers 

‘ot the side door open. Such a racket you never 
heard! Under cover of darkness, the Infant and 
I crept round the end of the car, into the brush, 
where we could watch things. 

After the giants, a box of rockets and some 





een fire went off. A tall man rushed yoy the 
Scor, and fell headlong as a big sky-rocket hit him 
fair in the chest. Roman candles began to illumi- 
nate the night, and bombs were exploding every 
few seconds. The robbers lost courage. ost of 
them had bad burns to nurse, and they knew that 
every settler for miles round would soon be on 
hand to see what was going on. I could hear their 
talk; not one unders' what had happened. 
They thought it must be some new protective 
contrivance, and were quite confounded by it. The 
light from the car, which was now on fire, increased 
momentarily, and I heard the robbers mount their 
horses and ride off. A few minutes later, four or 
five settlers came up, attracted by the racket. 

We soon smothered the fire with dirt and sand. 
Everything combustible inside of the car had 
burned, but there was little of value compared with 
the contents of the safe, which was unhurt. The 
engineer backed up to the train a little later, and 
= q the car along to the end of the division in 
safety. 


Che HOSTELRY 
Sy Martha Haskell Clark 


i 


HIS is the hostelry of vagabonding winds, 
This green-roofed banquet hall, where, min- 
strel-wise, 
The vagrant brooks touch soft their stony harps, 
And bird-sweet wassail greets the bough-laced 
skies. 





Here knocks with careless grace and languid hand 
The perfumed gallant from the jasmined South, 
In velvet clad, with star-shine jewel4iecked, 
And honeyed courtiers’ greeting in his mouth. 


Here, too, that bluff frequenter of the sea, 
Free lord of wave-white leagues and gray-winged 
ships, 
Tarries a mist-bound hour upon his way, 
And breathes the sea-wine’s fragrance from his 
lips. 


Here, suave and sleek, the merchant west-wind 
comes, 
With scent of upland clover in his pack ; 
His saddle-bags o’erflowed with golden hours, 
And store of summer sunshine at his back. 


And silent-footed through the hemlock boughs 
The voyager from frost-starred northern trail 

With sunset streamers knotted in his sash 
Breathes into flame the sumac-fagots pale. 


This is the hostelry of vagabonding winds; 
This green-roofed hall where smiles the landlord 
sun, 
And leads to glade-sweet couch each weary guest 
With star-gold tapers, lighted one by one. — 


® & 


“UNCLE WILLIAM’S” TICKET. 


“ NCLE William” had drawn his wagon-load 
UJ of coal in front of the schoolhouse, says the 
New York Times, but before he emptied 
it, the ticket had to be signed by the principal of 
the school. Uncle William was an old-fashioned 
negro, whose manners were nothing less than dis- 
tinguished, and he felt that he must not “‘puzoon” 
upon the ladies while they were “busy with the 
chilluns.” 


Moreover, he could not find the janitor —r 
where. It seemed hours since he had taken h 
stand in the center of the great hall, looking first 
to one side and then another, although in reality 
it had been only a few minutes. 

Uncle William rubbed his kinky white head as 
he stood there in an attitude of respect. How to 
get the attention of some one was his problem 
and all the “gray matter” that he could command 
was hard at work. 

At last, as he glanced once more about the hall, 
something that seemed hopeful caught his eye. 
There on the wall was a gong; perhaps some one 
would hear it, and come to his aid. 

eget im | over to it, he caught hold of the handle, 
and pulle vigorously at it. He heard the gong 
strike once, loudly. 

Then—what was this? Down they came, large 
boys, small boys, large girls, small girls, pretty 

irls, plain girls, teachers, sub-teachers and jan- 
tors. Never a word from any one; on they came, 
each with coat and hat, and each ina hurry! Uncle 
William was almost overwhelmed by the avalanche 
of children. 

When they had all left the building, they turned 

uietly about, and marched back up-stairs, still 
silent, still in perfect order. As he watched the 
lone line of children filing HP. the stairs, Uncle 
William’s hands shook, and his head was bowed. 
He knew he had done something wrong. 

A tall, thin woman walked over to him, and spoke 
rather ge = § 

“Well, w right have you to decide when one 
of the largest schools in Washington shall have a 
fire-drill?” she said. ‘What do you want?” 

The old man bowed again and again, trying to 
mutter his excuses. 

“My goodness, missis, I don’t know what I 
wants! I did want to see some one, but I seen a 
thousand instead. You jest write your name on 
this here ticket, and I won’t ask for nothing more.” 

Uncle William, with the signed ticket in his 
hat, perched himself on the seat of the empty coal- 
wagon, and as he jogged down the street might 
have been heard to say, with a sigh: 

“When I worked old marster’s arden, I 
knowed my job, and never got in no trouble. I 
wish I was diggin’ now!” 


® © 


CLEVER MR. COON. 


HE raccoon has always enjoyed a reputation 

for cleverness, and the modern science of 

animal psychology furnishes experimental 
proof of his intellectual ability. One of the points 
in which the mind of a human being is superior to 
the mind of an animal lies in the former’s power 
of calling up the memory of an event some time 
after it has happened. We do not know precisely 
to what extent a dog can recall the happenings 
of the day, as he lies by the fire in the evening, 
but we do know that the dog’s power in this 
respect is very limited, as pared with man’s; 
the dog, like most animals, is a creature whose 
mind is almost wholly occupied with the present 
moment. 

Doctor Hunter, of the University of Texas, 
recently invented a method of testing the power 
of memory in men and animals, and he tried his 
test on white rats, dogs, raccoons, and children. 

tt was shown in one of three directions. 
If it appeared in a certain direction, the animals 








got food and the children got candy. If it 
appeared in one of the other two directions, no 
food or candy was forthcoming. The subject was 
not permitted to go at once for the reward after 
the light had appeared in the favorable direction, 
and had been turned off, but after an interval of a 
minute or two it was released. Would it remem- 
ber that there was food or candy to be had, and 
the proper direction in which to go for it? 

The children always did, and as a matter of 
fact, the animals did, too, if they did not have to 
wait too long after the light appeared before 
they were set at liberty. ut their way of re- 
membering the proper direction in which to go 
showed a difference in their mental equipment. 
The rats and the dogs did it by keeping their 
noses pointed straight at the place where the light 
had appeared throughout the entire interval. If 
they moved from that position they were lost. 

The children, of course, could move about as 
much as they pleased during the interval, because 
— were capable of recalling, after some time 
had passed, where the light last appeared. 
Now the raccoons, although they often sat still 
during the interval, were usually able to go in the 
right direction for food, even when they had 
moved about, and were headed quite wrong at the 
moment of their release. Accordingly, it ap rs 
that the raccoons shared to some extent with the 
children the power to remember an event that is 
in the past. 


® © 


CURIOUS GREETINGS. 


HE kiss, the hand-shake and the bow are the 

salutations that are in the most universal 

use at the present day. Yet there exist 
races to whom these forms of greeting would 
seem as ludicrous as their own customs seem to 
us. In this connection Reclam’s Universum de- 
scribes some curious customs that the people of 
various races observe when they greet one 
another. 


The prostration and the salaam, salutations that 
many Orientals use, are only more pronounced 
forms of the bow. there is a connection 
between the embrace, so common in civilized 
countries, and the greeting of a member of the 
K tribe of British New Guinea, who, in 
saluting a missionary, placed one arm about his 
neck and stroked him under the chin. 

Among the Masai and the Ukerewe, it is a mark 
of respect to greet an acquaintance or a stranger 
by = tingathim. Almost as strange is the custom 
ascribed to the Tibetans of sticking out the tongue 
by way of salutation. Rubbing noses is quite 
common; the Burmese, and many tribes of Eski- 
mos, Laplanders, and Malays do so. 

Stranger than any of these customs is the weep- 
ing salutation been observed amon 
central South American Indians. This form o 

eeting occurs, too, in the Andaman Islands, 

ew Zealand and Polynesia. A Portuguese ex- 
plorer describes the custom as he saw it used 
ee a tribe of South American Indians: 

‘‘Whenever a guest enters a hut he is immedi- 
ately honored, and made welcome by +) —— 
over. Without a word being spoken, he is led 
the hammock. As soon as he is seated, the hostess 
and her ——. and any of their girl friends 
who happen to be in the house at the time, come 
and sit about the guest, touch him li uy with 
their fingers, and commence to weep loudly and 
to shed many tears; during this ceremony, in a 
sort of connected discourse, they recite everythin 
that has happened to them recently, and talk 0! 
the hardships of the road that the visitor has 
suffered, and of om and ——s that can 
arouse compassion and tears. e guest, his 
hand before his face, pretends to weep, and does 
not speak until the crying has gone on for some 
time. Then they all wipe away their tears, and 
become as lively and merry as if they had never 
cried in all their lives.” 


* © 


JOHN WILLER’S CORNER IN WHEAT. 


OHN Willer of Scarboro township had a good 
J crop of spring wheat one year—almost the 

only good crop for miles round. He threshed 
it out during the winter, and cleaned it carefully, 
but did not sell it. “Seed wheat will be scarce in 
the spring,” he said to his wife. “I’ll keep it till 
then.” 


One day in April a man who lived several miles 
farther out in the country drove up to John Willer’s 
barn, and said he wanted to buy a load of seed 
wheat. The farmer did not answer him at once. 

“You needn’t be afraid, Mr. Willer,” said the 
would-be purchaser. ‘I’ve got the money to pay 
for it right here.” 

“Now that’s just what I wanted to know,” said 
John Willer, and his face brightened perceptibly; 
“I’m glad you told me. Lots of my neighbors 
need seed this spring, and haven’t the cash to pay 
for it. If they can’t get seed on credit, they can’t 
get it at all, and | want to help them out. But if 
you’ ve got the — P ies can get seed wheat any- 
where. So you jus rive on into town. You’ll 
find plenty there.” 

* 


KING GEORGE AND LLOYD-GEORGE. 


LTHOUGH David Lloyd-George, the states- 
man, has achieved much fame and success 
since he left Criccieth, the little town in 

Wales where he first practised law, he would 
hardly lay claim to any such triumphant career as 
a compatriot attributed to him. 

Shortly after the death of King Edward, says 
the Boston yo-y~ x an Englishman traveling 
in Wales got into talk with an elderly Welshman. 
The traveler Spepenes to be the first to tell the 
old man of the king’s death. 

“And who might be king now?” asked the 
Welshman. 

“Why, George is king now.” 

“George!” exclaimed the old man, in surprise. 
“Well, how he has fot on, to be sure—and I re- 
member him as a little lawyer in Criccieth!” 


* © 
A REASONABLE EXPLANATION. 


E were packing our goods preparatory 

to moving to a distant town, writes a 

friend of The Companion. My usual 
helper being ill, I employed a new assistant, a 
woman of thirty or more. As I was engaged in 
packing our books, she paused a moment beside 
me. 

“Somehow, I never cared much for books,’’ she 
remarked; “‘but then,” she continued, after a 
thoughtful pause, “I can’t read, and that may 
have something to do with it.” 


* © 


UNFREEZABLE. 


6 AN any one name a liquid that doesn’t 
freeze ?” asked the teacher. 

There was a moment’s silence, says the 
Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung. Then a voice in the 
rear of the room answered, eagerly, “‘ Please, 
teacher, hot water!” 
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THE TOYS’ LAMENT. 
BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


It's ages since he played with us. 
When we first came, oh, what a fuss! 
He had us always on the floor — 
The ark, the animals, and Noah. 
And then he had a railroad-train, 
And treated us with cold disdain. 
But soon that was no 
longer seen; 
He had a dashing sub- 
marine. 
And then, prepared for its 
first trip, 
He gave his time to a new 
air-ship. 
And now he's gone to 
school, they say! 
Alas! I Know we've had 
our day. 
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LONG-LEGS. 
BY C. H. ERNST. 


HE little water-spaniel, 
t Skip, that belonged to 
Fred and Roger Mason, 
was left behind when the two 
boys went to Suncook Lake 
with their father and mother. 
In that new land of woods and 
trees and mountains every day 
was filled with things to do, and 
‘* Happy’’ Lewis, the guide 
who had paddled them up the 
sparkling river that led into 
the big forest, was always plan- 
ning something new. There 
was not much time for the broth- 
ers to feel lonely, but they longed 
to see their dog, Skip, and could 
not help missing the fun of having 
a pet to play with. 

They did not know that before 
the summer was half-done they 
were to gain a queer playmate, as 
much unlike their water-spaniel 
as anything could be, nor did they 
dream what a strange adventure 
was awaiting them in finding it. 

One morning, after a heavy 
storm, Fred and Roger, glad to be 
outdoors again, dashed down to 
the lake as soon as breakfast was 
over, to see what the storm had 
washed ashore. There was a wide, 
sandy beach, and the boys walked 
close to the edge, looking for the 
pointed stones that father said 
were Indian arrow-heads. Before 
they knew it, they were out of sight 
of the cabin and round the point, 
where the marshy land began. 

‘*Let’s go back through the 
woods, ’’ Fred said, but he had hardly closed 
his lips on the last word when Roger whis- 
pered, ‘‘Look!’’ and pointed toward a thick 
clump of alders and rushes that grew close to 
the water. 

Above the tops of the coarse grass something 
bobbed, and disappeared. As quickly as it 
had gone, it came again, and all the while the 
bushes swayed and trembled. 

‘“‘What is it?’’ asked Fred. 
over and see.’’ 

But Roger was more cautious, for he remem- 
bered that Happy Lewis had told them always 
to look before they ran anywhere in the 
woods. So he led the way slowly, placing 
his feet so carefully that no twigs cracked or 
pebbles rattled. As they came nearer, they 
could hear a hissing sound mingled with a 
steady beating noise like the flapping of wings. 
Then, through the tangle of bushes and grass, 
the brothers made out the strangest sight they 
had ever seen. 

A great bird, slate-blue and white, with a 











‘*Let’s run 








” he: 
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WHEN SCHOOL BEGINS. 


WHEN LONG AND LOUD THE FIRST BELL RANG 
ITS CALL TO BOOKS AND RULE, 


long, arched neck, and thin, stilt-like legs, 
was struggling with a slim, brownish animal 


ST 
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BY B. B. 


HIS PLAYMATES WORE A LONESOME AIR— 
‘TWAS HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


| ‘“*That’s your Long- Legs,’’ said Happy | thrill of pleasure in knowing that he was 


Lewis, and although they could not see him, 


sound and strong, and could take care of him- 


that leaped continually at its breast, and | Fred and Roger shouted, ‘‘Good-by!’’ with a | self in his home in the big forest. 


snapped with teeth that were sharp and 
white. At every leap the tall bird met him 
with a thrust of its pointed bill, and made the 
hissing sound that Roger and Fred had heard. 
One wing hung limp, but the other was raised 
and ready to strike. Again and again its 
enemy launched itself into the air, and once 
sent the bird staggering backward through the 
rushes. 


ps ”_ 








LITTLE bear should not chase a poreu- 


pine, but sometimes little folks do ae | 


| listen to their fathers and mothers. Many 





| 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR CHASED MRS. PORCUPINE. 
| BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


‘*Hay—foot—straw—foot,’’ slowly, and made 
her walk that way. Mother Bear felt ready to 
ery, for there was Little Bear traveling faster 


With the same thought in their minds, Roger | times Mother Bear and Father Bear kept Little | and faster after Mrs. Porcupine, as if he were 
| Bear from chasing the porcupine children; | 


picked up a stick and Fred found a stone—they 
must drive away this animal and save the bird 
that was fighting so bravely for its life. 
denly they both shouted, and broke through 
the fringe of bushes behind which they had 
been hiding. Instantly theslim, brown animal 
drew back and snarled, but Fred threw his 


stone, and Roger crashed his stick against the | 


twigs, and the beast bounded off into the tall 
grass and disappeared. 

The bird was plainly tired out. It made a 
sudden thrust with its bill at Roger’s stick, 
but hardly struggled at all when the boys 
picked it up in their arms and started back to 
the camp. 

‘*What in the world is that?’’ asked father, 
when the boys came into the clearing with 
their queer burden. 

‘*A great blue heron,’’ said Happy Lewis, 
who was chopping wood by the cabin. ‘‘ Look 
out for his bill!’’ 

But the heron showed no wish to harm his 
two friends. Happy Lewis said that it must 
have injured its wing in the storm—perhaps 
by being hit by a falling branch. It was best, 
he said, not to bind it up, for nature could 
heal the wound alone. When Fred and Roger 
described the animal that had tried to kill the 
heron, the guide declared that it must have been 
a hungry ‘‘fisher-cat,’’ and told the boys that 
he had once seen a mother heron defend her 
young from just such an enemy. 

The boys kept the great blue heron till its 
wing was strong again. The bird seemed to 
know that they were friendly. Often the 
three would wade together along the sandy 
shore. Then the brothers always let Long- 
Legs, as they called him, lead the way, for 
it was fun to see him stalk along, sometimes 
standing on one foot, and then placing the 
other in the water without the faintest sign 
of a splash. Suddenly he would arch his long 
neck forward, cock his head on one side, and 
then, quick as a flash, plunge his bill into the 
water and lift out a shining minnow. Roger 
and Fred never tired of seeing him catch his 
dinner. 

However, the time for parting came at last, 
and the boys saw Long-Legs spread his wide 
wings, launch himself away on a trial flight, 
and then, with the sun shining on his blue 
feathers, sail across the water. Sometimes 
they caught glimpses of his tall form among 
the sedges across the bay, and they knew that 
he was hunting frogs and minnows. The 
night before they left the lake, they heard a 
queer croak! croak! overhead in the air. 


|they would hold him back and explain the 


One day, when the three bears were walk- 
ing through the forest, Little Bear spied Mrs. 
Porcupine out walking with her twins. When 
Mrs. Porcupine saw the three bears, she sent 
the twins into the house. They lived in a 
hollow log near the road, and when the rough, 





| sight, Mrs. Porcupine traveled along slowly. 
She was not in the least afraid of the three 
bears, partly because they were good, kind 
neighbors, but more especially on account of 
the protection that she wore. All members 





| 


of the porcupine family dress in the same | from eating many green 


style. Summer and winter they appear in fur 


might run his head against a porcupine, would 
get his nose full of them. 
There is something queer about those quills, 





nose, 
work in farther and farther, and hurt far 
| more than a smooth, slippery needle. 

| When Little Bear saw stupid Mrs. Porcupine 
stumbling along the road on her short, awk- 
ward legs, he laughed, and walked a little 
faster. Mother Bear was about to hold her 
child back, as usual, but Father Bear shook | 
his head, and whispered, ‘‘Let him go! He 
will have to learn some time. Let him find 
out for himself about porcupine-quills. ’’ 

When Baby Bear began to walk a wee bit 
faster, and a wee bit faster, Mother Bear 
walked faster, too, until Father Bear took her 
by the arm, and called her attention to some | 
Indian-pipes that grew in the shade behind a | 
rock. 
and look at the waxy, white plants, but to-day 





although they stopped walking only an instant, | 


| the pause had given Little Bear a chance to | with witch-hazel leaves. 
**You’ll never chase another porcupine, will 
‘*T must call him back !’’ exclaimed Mother | you, sonny?’’ inquired Father Bear, as he 


| get ahead. 


Bear. 


‘*No, no,’’ said Father Bear. ‘‘Let him 


ees 
| stick in.’’ 


If you will believe it, Father Bear kept | 





not let her go a bit faster. 


Sud- | danger; but although Little Bear listened with | the honey prospect, and 
his ears and heard what they said, in his | the blackberry-crop as 
naughty little heart he still longed to chase a | calmly as if nothing un- 
| porcupine, } 


homely little youngsters were safely out of | she began to walk a 


coats that are full of sharp, needle-like quills. | 
These needles do no harm if they stay where | she 
they belong, but any foolish little person who | much more gracefully than a mud-turtle. Baby 


| 
| 


expecting to be called back every minute. 
Well, Father Bear talked about the weather, 


pleasant were going to 
happen. 

It was not long before 
Mrs. Porcupine began 
to understand that 
Little Bear was play- 
ing a game of tag; then 


trifle faster, because she 
did not wish to make 
trouble for her neigh- 
bors. Now Mrs. Poreu- 
pine was rather plump 


twigs and much tender 
bark from trees, and 
could not walk 





Bear laughed, and began to run. When Mrs. 
Poreupine began to run, Baby Bear ran faster 
and faster and faster, until at last Mrs. Poreu- 


too. If a quill gets stuck in a little bear’s | pine climbed a tree. 
instead of coming out easily, it will | 


Straight up that tree went Little Bear. 
Father Bear had to hold his paw over Mother 
Bear’s mouth when that happened, to keep 
her from shouting a warning. 

Up and up scrambled Mrs. Porcupine, and 
up followed Little Bear—just for fun; he did 
not intend to hurt Mrs. Porcupine. 

At last, Mrs. Porcupine decided to play ball 
with Little Bear. She gathered herself into 
a round, prickly ball and dropped—plump— 
upon him. Little Bear was so surprised that 
he screamed and fell out of the tree. So did 
Mrs. Porcupine; but she ran away home, 
laughing, while he lay under the tree and 
cried for his mother. 

You may be sure that Mother Bear ran 


Usually, Mother Bear was glad to stop | swiftly; but Father Bear stood still. 


‘*Poor little lamb!’’ cried Mother Bear, as 


she felt provoked with Father Bear because, | she pulled the quills from his nose, and his 


ears, and his neck, and covered the sore spots 
**Poor little lamb!’’ 


counted the quills. 
‘*No, I never will,’’ promised Little Bear; 


find out for himself that porcupine-quills do | and for a long time he was embarrassed when 


people spoke of porcupine-quills. 
If you visit the Three Bears’ home, do 


tight hold of Mother Bear’s arm, and would | not speak to the little fellow even now about 
In fact, he said, | his porcupine adventure. 
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BLOOD - PRESSURE. 

HYSICIANS have always stud- 

» ied the pulse, because it gives 
valuable information concerning the 
body’s condition of health or dis- 
ease; but it is only recently that 
they have begun to use the term 

‘blood-pressure’ frequently, and to 

regard the amount of that pressure 
as of great importance. That is because they 
now have instruments for accurately measuring 
the pressure, which previously they could only 
estimate by feeling the pulse. 

Blood-pressure, or the degree of tension of the 
blood current within the arteries, is chiefly signifi- 
cant because a permanent increase in it is quite 
sure to be followed in time by hardening of the 
arteries, and by the degeneration or disease of 
important organs, especially the kidneys. 

The blood-pressure is increased by a number of 
causes that increase the force of the heart-beat, 
or contract the smaller blood-vessels. 











temporarily; but that is of little importance 


unless the emotion is frequently repeated, or | steamer was still several feet from the docks, she 


unless the person already has diseased arteries. | 
The blood-pressure that is permanently high is | 
more serious. That comes from long-continued | 
mental excitement, such as worry, business anx- } 
iety, or political strife, or from the action of 
certain poisons that are formed in the system, and 
not properly excreted. 

These poisons come from the waste products of 
digestion, especially in large meat-eaters. They 
raise the blood-pressure by causing the smaller 
arteries to contract. 

In small amounts these poisons are excreted at 
once, but in persons who eat large quantities of 
meat, especially of beef and mutton,—poultry and 
fish are less harmful,—they are sometimes formed 
in amounts so large that the kidneys cannot 
dispose of them promptly. When this happens, 
especially if it occurs in a person who is under a 
constant mental strain, like the politician, the 
financier, or the chronic worrier, there is grave 
danger of a permanently high blood-pressure, 
and following that, of hardening of the arteries, 
and of kidney disease, mental disturbance, or 
apoplexy. 

If you must worry, be a vegetarian; if you must 
eat meat, do so only once a day, or, better still, 
every other day. 


CLARIBEL’S MANNERS. 














| «*« AHEAD of me, Sue? I had to 
help Claribel clear up—isn’t 
she a wonder?’’ Letty nodded 

gaily across her invalid sister’s 

|S | “I’m ever so glad you’re here to 
bear testimony. Lucia thinks that 

' Claribel is just one more of my 
enthusiasms, and smiles a skeptical smile, no 
matter what I say. 


couch, as she perched on its edge. 
“She won’t even admit that Claribel is— well, 








different; she thinks she’s just one more nice gir! | spilled his supply for several blocks ‘along the 


in town. As if there was a girl in Dulverton who | 
could hold a candle to Claribel Chase! 

makes us all seem positively crude! Her manners | 
are exquisite, aren’t they, Sue? And she has such | 
wonderful poise, and she’s so sweet and gracious 
to every one! 

“There were those people from the factory who 
came,—I suppose because they’re interested in 
the hospital fund, and thought they ought to pat- 
ronize the bazaar,—but they certainly were like 
fish out of water. Claribel saw them at once, and 
went straight to the rescue. She led the couples 
off to the ice-cream booth, and spent a good five 
minutes talking to the left-over young man her- 
self; you’d have thought she was perfectly 
delighted to meet him. He thought so, anyway, 
and was as pleased as Punch, and actually | 
plucked up courage to talk back. He blushed | 
with every word, but he talked! 1 told Claribel 
she’d a right to be proud of herself; it was a 
triumph!” 





“It certainly was,” agreed Sue, with dancing | 


eyes, ‘‘only I’m afraid, Letty, the triumph was 
his.” 

“Sue Leslie, what do you mean?’ demanded | 
Letty. 

“Merely that I was close by, behind a palm, 
and I overheard part of the conversation and all 
of the sequel, which was brief but illuminating,” 
replied Sue. “Just as Claribel left him, another | 
young man, a fellow workman, came along, and | 
suggested that they should make the rounds of 
the booths; but Claribel’s protégé declined with 
feeling. 

“*No, sir!’ I heard him say; ‘there might 
another lady come along and “be kind” before we 





Any excite- | made its way along the river. 
ment—anger, joy, fear, “nervousness’—raises it | black dog, pussy’s old friend and companion, 


Why, she | ® © 


| eager, to acknowledge his error. 


— 


| there he told—apropos of self-confidence — the 


could dodge her. I’d rather be licked! Me for 
the open air, quick—now!’”’ 

“Why—why!” gasped Letty. 
young cub!” 

“Indeed he wasn’t,” declared Sue; “he spoke 
in confidence to a friend; he didn’t know any- 
body heard. And, Letty, think! He came, not 
for pleasure, but from genuine public spirit, to 
begin with; he no more wanted to talk with 
Claribel than she with him, and he was painfully 
shy, which she is not. She was gracious, but she 
only managed to condescend, and, of course, he 
loathed being condescended to. But because she 
was a lady, and meant well, he drove himself to 
respond; he wouldn’t allow her to feel herself 
rebuffed; he helped her keep her high-and- 
mighty complacence. Claribel did her best, but 
don’t you see he did better? She only showed the 
manners born of her advantages; he showed 
the feelings of a gentleman.” 

“I wonder,” mused Letty, in a rather subdued 
voice, “what Claribel will say when I tell her? I 
know she’ll be amused, but—I think she’ll feel a 
little queer, too.” 


“The ungrateful 
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THE PRODIGAL MOTHER. 


VERY beautiful cat was given to the Italian 

captain of an oil-tank steamer that plied 
between Savona and Point Breeze, Philadelphia. 
In the course of time she presented the ship with | 
a family of kittens, which were less than a month 
old when the Philadelphia docks were reached. 
In a little book called ‘‘The Cat,’’ Miss Agnes 
Repplier gives the further history of this traveled 
pussy. 

She was missing when the Bayonne was loaded 
and ready todepart. There was much vain search 
about the wharves, and Captain Hugo had at 
last not only to sail without his mascot, but to 
7 the responsibility for her abandoned in- 
‘ants. 

Two days later the prodigal came back. Another 
and a larger boat filled the Ba ’3 place. Re- 
ag sy and dismayed, she visited every steamer 

the docks; then, convinced that her indiscre- 
tions had made her both homeless and kittenless, 
she took up her quarters in a watch-box, and 
patiently awaited Captain Hugo’s return. Week 
followed week; scores of barks arrived, and the 
cat anxiously inspected each in turn. Undiscour- 
aged by repeated disappointments, she bravely 
kept her post. 

t last the Bayonne was sighted, and there was 
no need this time to hunt for the cat. There she 
stood, quivering with agitation, on the extreme 
edge of the wharf, as the malodorous little craft 
The captain’s big 
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barked a furious welcome from the deck. The 
sound increased her excitement, and when the 


cleared the intervening = with a flying leap, 
and amid the cheers of the crew, ran straight 
the captain’s cabin, where she had left her kittens 
three months before. They were well-grown 
young cats by this time, and were disposed to 
resent her intrusion; but the mother’s joy was 
as great as if she had been parted from them 
only a single night. 
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A FIRE IN IRKUTSK. 


HEY fight fires in a peculiar way in Siberia. 

First you find the fire. The city is plotted into 
districts, each with its engine-house and watch- 
tower. On the watch-tower, by day and night, 
stands a guard who scans the housetops for a 
sign of smoke. When the fire has got enough 
headway for him to see the smoke, he gives the 
alarm, and the engines dash out. The spectator 
is amused, not so much at the dash as at the 
engines. They are primitive, and the use of them 
is more so. 


We went to a fire one Sunday afternoon in 
Irkutsk, continues Mr. Richardson L. Wright in 
his book, “Through Siberia.” It was close to our 
hotel, so that we had an excellent view. First 
came a troika team, that dragged a hook-and- 
ladder carriage. On the carriage clung the firemen 
howling Cossacks with brass helmets jamme 
down over their ears, who carried in one hand— 
how the symbolism would have stirred the heart 
of Maeterlinck !—flaming torches. Behind the 
hook and ladder was the hose-cart, and then came 
a eee mo of the type our grandfathers used 
to drag to fires. After that, for two blocks, trailed 
a queue of water-filled hogsheads on wheels. The 
cavalcade passed _us in a cloud of dust, accom- | 
wane by the yells of the torch-bearing firemen. | 

Vhen the supply of water ran out, the carts dashed | 
down to the river, and were replenished. 

This crude high-pressure service gave rise once | 
toa rather humorous incident that the Irkutskians | 
tell with — glee. During a fire several years 
ago a str ng of water-wagons went down to the | 
river, were filled, and came rumbling back. When | 
poe reached the fire, the water was gone. The 
enthusiastic captain of hogsheads | neglected 
to put back the plugs in the barrels, and had 








main street. 


A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


OLTAIRE was rarely willing to admit that he 
had made a mistake. However, there is re- | 
corded one instance when the famous French 
philosopher and writer was not only willing, but 


A visitor one day mentioned that he had recently 
yaa some time with Albrecht von Haller, the 
distinguished Swiss physiologist. 

“Ah,” said Voltaire, “he is a great man, a great 
oet, a great naturalist, a great philosopher; a 
man of wonderful accomplishments.” 

“What you say, monsieur,” the visitor said, | 
thoughtlessly, “is all the more creditable to you, 
inasmuch as von Haller does not do you the 
same justice.” 

“Alas!” replied Voltaire, with a grim smile; 
“‘very likely we are both mistaken.” 
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A POLITICIAN OF RESOURCE. 


| HE Earl of Morley, on his return from Jamaica, 
remained a while in New York, and at a dinner 


following story about a young English statesman. 


_ “This youth,” continues the version in the Wash- 
ington Star, “ought to get on. He works hard, 
and nothing ever troubles him. 

“‘He wanted recently to push a bill that had little 
_ ort from his own party. A friend, however, 
said to him in a warning voice: 

“*But suppose, my boy, this bill should cause 
your party to throw you overboard ?” 

***Well, in that case,’ he replied, ‘I’m quite sure 
I’d have strength enough to swim across to the 
other side.’ ”’ 
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Taste This 


‘Taste common baked beans 
—mushy and broken, though 
not half-baked. 


Beans without any sauce, 
or with sauce that’s flat. 


Beans that are baked with- 
out modern facilities—some 
of them hard, some cooked 
all to pieces. 





Then This 


Then taste Van Camp’s— 
even-sized beans baked in 
modern steam ovens. 


Baked until mellow, yet 
every bean remains nut-like 
and whole. 


Baked with a sauce made 
of whole, ripe tomatoes. 


Baked by a famous chef. 
Brought to you with the fresh 
oven flavor. 


Just make this comparison. 
Then you will realize what 
it means to insist that you 


get Van Camp’s. 


Yan@mps 


“eee? DORK BEANS 
“*The National Dish” 


‘The beans we use are picked out 
by hand, to get just the white, 
plump beans. 

The sauce we use costs us just 
five times the cost of common 
tomato sauce, 

The chef in charge is a famous 
French chef. And this dish is his 
masterpiece. 

We spend on this dish $800,000 
yearly more than we need to spend. 
But the result is a dish which has 
given to millions an entirely new 
idea of baked beans. 

It costs —ready-baked — about 
three cents per meal. 


Three sizes: 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company 
Established 1861 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
(273) 
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“Just Like Big Brother” 


| 

| FITTLE brother’s gun isn’t as big, but it’sa 
real KING just the same, and he’s having 
the happiest kind of a time over his first 
lesson in marksmanship. There’s a KING 
for every boy, big or little. And all have the 
beautiful lines, bright nickeled steel barrel 
and genuine black walnut stock—from the big 
thousand-shot Repeaters at $2.00 down to the 
King Pop-Guns at 25c. 

Sold by sporting goods, hardware and toy stores. If 
not sold in your town, send us the money and we'll 
ship direct from factory. Send for free booklet, ‘* The 
Story of the Air-Rifle,’’ showing all the models. 

The Markham Air-Rifle Co., Plymouth, Michigan,U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers. 





Bent Bones 
Set Your Feet 
Straight! 


you have a right to shapely, comfortable, 
handsome feet. Why sfoi them in un- 
natural shoes, like the foot this X-ray shows? 
In Rice & Hutchins Educators your feet 
feel right and look right. Your maltreated 
foot bones straighten out as they belong. 
| Away go corns, bunions and other troubles. 


Put your children’s feet in Educators, and 
these foot-ills never come. 

Because Educators are shaped to the exact 
lines of the natural foot. No ‘breaking-in” 
is necessary, for they're made in the same 
shape year after year. In appearance and 
service they carry more actual character 
than any shoes you ever had. 

But they must be genuine Rice & Hutchins 
Educators—with EDUCATOR branded on 
the sole. For Men, Women and Children— 
from $5.50 down to $1.35. 
| Start to-day with straight feet! If your 
| dealer doesn't keep Educators, write us. 
| 
| 


Rice & Hutchins 


EDUCATOR 
—SHOEM~e 


-—- 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 









“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


** Comfortable As 
An Old Shoe, Yet 
Proud to Pass 
a Mirror’’ 


Boys’ 
Educator 








RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers for the Whole Family. 
| BOSTON, U. S. A. 


18 HIGH STREET, 
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dish for the 


Peach Season 


Peach Shortcake is 

perfectly delicious if 

the crust is right. It 

is just right when 
Crisco is used. Merely 

follow instructions below 
and you will have a de- 
lightful dessert. 


The Crisco crust bakes 
evenly, is light, fine 
grained and appetizing in 
appearance. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni 
poe Cake Making. 





Crisco is a delicate, yet rich 
shortening, which is a/ 


| The Chaldeans also had a symbol for nothing, 








vegetable and which read- 
ily digests. It therefore 
produces better tasting 
and more digestible foods. 


PEACH SHORTCAKE 








Cream Crisco and sugar together, 
then add milk and the eggs one by one, 
always beating well between each one. 
Add flour sifted with baking powder 
and salt, then add extract. Mix and 
divide into two layer tins that have 
been greased with Crisco and bake for 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Turn out and spread lightly with 
Crisco. Put together with quartered 
and sweetened peaches and pile some 
of the peaches on top. Add whipped 
cream if desired. 


This Free Book 


Contains 100 Tested Crisco Recipes 
and some interesting facts of Crisco’s 
discovery and manufacture. Address 
Dept. G9, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





|}compound, and the ends are sealed. On the 
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| WHERE OUR NUMERALS CAME FROM. 


HE story of the invention of the Hindu 
numerals, and of their conquest of the world, 
makes an interesting chapter in the history of 
civilization. At present these numerals are in 
almost universal use. It is true that in China, in 

| Japan, and in parts of India, says Prof. E. R. 
| Turner in the Popular Science Monthly, they are 
employed only by the upper classes, and by for- 
eign traders; but all over Europe, in Australia, in 
North and South America, and in much of Asia 

and Africa they are supreme. 


And yet not so very long ago they were unknown 
outside of a limited region in India, and in 
= of their manifest convenience, they made 
their way into other lands rather slowly. 

In the systems of numerical notation used in 

China, in India, or in Greece, there was no zero. 

and the symbols had no place value. Because 0 

that fact a great number of symbols was necessary. 

Such systems might be used for mathematical 

calculation, but they were bound to be compli- 

eated and clumsy. 
Gradually the abacus, or counting-board, 
wrought a revolution in mathematics. The Chi- 
nese, the Babylonians, and the Hindus all used it 
centuries ago. It consists of a board marked off 
in parallel columns, within which counters are 
placed. The important thing is that in the abacus 
each column has a value of its own—a place value. 
| The Hindus came to use the decimal system, 
| based upon the fingers of the two hands. On 
their counting-boards, the counters in the second 
{column had ten times the value of those in the 
first column; those in the third column had ten 
times the value of those in the second, and one 
| hundred times the value of the counters in the 
| first. It was next necessary for the Hindus to 
| invent the signs which have become so familiar to 
us. Then 591 would be represented by 5/9/1. 
| In like manner 501 would be 5/ /1, the middle 
| space being vacant, since there were five hun- 
| dreds and one unit, but no tens. The discovery 
| that number signs could have different values 
when their place in the sum was altered, was the 
most important step ever made in mathematical 
science. 

But a difficulty arose when the calculation 
became a written operation. 591 could be trans- 
| ferred from the abacus without difficulty, since 

the digits, by mere juxtaposition, would a 

their place value; but 5(0)1, taken from the 

abacus, might be 51, since the vacant place was no 
longer indicated. eo the Hindu mathe- 
maticians thought of inventing a character to 
| stand for the vacant space. By so doing, they 
| perfected the system of place value, for they could 
now show that even when there was no one of the 
| nine numerals in a particular place, the value of 
the place remained. The invention of a symbol 
| for nothing lies at the base of all subsequent 
| arithmetical progress. It is the peculiar triumph 
| of the Hindu mathematicians to have made this 
| contribution to the science of number. 


but apparently they did not use it in calculating. 

| Among the Hindus it was at first a dot (.). In 
this form the Arabs borrowed it, and still use it. 
Very soon, however, the Hindus began to employ 
a cirele, 0. Its earliest known use is in an 
inscription of 876 A.pD., at Gwalior, in which the 
numbers are written almost as they would be 
written to-day. : 

The manner of introducing the Hindu numerals 
into Europe is one of the most obscure matters in 
history. Probably the truth will never be com- 
prey known. Of one thing there is no doubt: 
he Arabs adopted the Hindu symbols, and when 
they spread their conquests across the West, they 
earried the numerals with them. Christian _~ ~ 
learned them from the Arabs, and this is why 
they have long been known as Arabic numerals. 
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A NEW MOSQUITO-TRAP. 


OME one has invented a night trap for mos- 

quitoes which, according to Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, has proved highly successful under exacting 
tests. 


The contrivance depends on the use of the lumi- 
nous paint that Doctor Balmain invented some 
years ago. In this paint there is no phosphorus. 
The mosquito-trap is a short glass cylinder, about 
six inches in length and one inch in diameter. 
The interior surface of it is coated with Balmain 


outer surface of the glass there is a coat of adhe- 
sive substance like that on ordinary fly-paper, and 
a, tube hangs by a string in any convenient 


place. 
Exposure to daylight causes the Balmain paint 
to collect and store up sunlight, which it throws 
off at night. The faint, steady glow attracts the 
insects, and as there is no heat about the light, 
the mosquitoes settle upon the glass, and are 
it by the adhesive. 

hen it is necessary to clean the trap, you take 

a piece of w »—a match will do,—and scrape off 
the — and then apply a fresh coating of the 

esive. 
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A WITTY HECKLER. 


ANY are the vicissitudes through which 

Englishmen pass on their pilgrimage to the 
House of Commons, and in the opinion of a con- 
tributor to the English Illustrated Magazine, none 
is so annoying as the ‘‘voice” from the back of 
the hall. It is dreaded by even the most expe- 
rienced campaigner. 

Not long ago, following the present fashion of 
boasting of your humble origin and early strug- 
gles, a prospective M. P. referred to the hard- 
ships of his youth. 

‘How did I make my way in the world?” he 
asked the audience. “I g a! start in life by 
serving in a grocery shop at twelve shillings a 














week, and yet I managed to save.” 

‘“Was that before cash registers were invented ?” 
asked the inexorable “voice.” 

The orator wisely decided to join in the general 
laugh. 
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A PROBLEM IN IDENTITY. 


FISHWIFE entered a tram-car, says the 
Scottish American, and thought she recog- | 
nized another passenger as an acquaintance. 
Accordingly, she bent forward, and with an ingra- | 
tiating smile said, “‘That’s you, isn’t it? I hardly 
kent ye.” } 
“Aye, that’s me,” replied the other, “and that’s 
you, isn’t it? How are ye?” 
“Oh, A’m nae that bad,” was the reply. 
After this, silence ensued, and the first speaker, | 
on further scrutiny, became convinced that the 


woman opposite was not an acquaintance, after | J 


|all. Again she bent forward, and with an apolo- 
| Betic smirk, remarked, ‘“‘But that’s nae you at 


| us 


“ Nae,” replied the other. “It’s nae nane o’ 


Hot Weather Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold tea or water, 

with sugar, is delightfully refreshing. (Ade. 
on > 2 

SUFFERERS FROM SKIN TROUBLES! 

Do you realize that to go through life tortured and 
disfigured by itching, burning, scaly and crusted ecze- 
mas, rashes, and other skin and scalp humors is, in the 
majority of cases, unnecessary? Cuticura soap and 
Cuticura ointment afford immediate relief in the most 
distressing cases, when the usual methods fail. They 
have also proved most valuable for the treatment of 
pimples, blackheads, redness and roughness of the 
face and hands, dandruff, itching, irritated scalps with 
dry, thin and falling hair, as well as for irritations and 
chafings of infancy and for all purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap 
and ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
post-card to “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [ Ade. 








WIZARD 
REPEATING 


Nickel-pitd 
> 6 in. long. 
Pat'd 







Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or ) out 
jury ectly safe t 





g' 
py i by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. Nocartridges required. Over six shots in one 
1 . All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. No pos' stamps orcoins. 
P. STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WE SHIP os APPROVAL 
sit, pay the freight and | 

10 DAY: RIAL. 
tT ON COSTS one cent to learn our | 
ices and marvelous offers on | 


LY 
FAC Feat model bicycles. 
ACTORY PRICES 2:":."2 
a pair of tires from anyone at YY a 


until you write for our large Art Catalog 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 


and 
le bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS s<77><-~ 
making big 

oy prem J and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
fomps, sepeice and alll sundries at half usual prices, 
Do lait; write soday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 













THE DOCTOR’S GIFT 
FOOD WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

We usually expect the doctor to put us on some 
kind of penance and give us bitter medicines. 

A Pennsylvania doctor brought a patient some- 
thing entirely different and the results are truly 
interesting. 

“Two years ago,” writes this patient, ‘‘I was a 
frequent victim of acute indigestion and bilious- 
ness, being allowed to eat very few things. One 
day our family doctor brought me a small package, 
saying he had found something for me to eat. 

“He said it was a food called Grape-Nuts and 
even as its golden color might suggest it was 
worth its weight in gold. I was sick and tired, 
trying one thing after another to no avail, but 
consented to try this new food. 

“Well! It surpassed my doctor’s fondest antici- 
pation and every day since then I have blessed 
the good doctor and the inventor of Grape-Nuts. 

“T noticed improvement at once and in a month’s 
time my former spells of indigestion had disap- 
peared. In two months I felt like a new man. 
My mind was much clearer and keener, my body 
took on the vitality of youth, and this condition 
has continued.” 

“There’s a Reason.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 












for your worn-out hose, if those hose are Holeproof, 
by replacing worn pairs free if any pairs wear out in 


six months. 


Send for six pairs and try them. 


With 


every six pairs you get six guarantee coupons. 


More than a 


now buy their hosiery this way — 
a million regular customers. For 


every pair they wear out within six 
months of the day they buy them, 
we pay them back with a new pair 
free. But we don’t have to replace 
many pairs. In all of our 13 years 
of Holeproof, 95 per cent of the 
output has outlasted the guarantee. 
That means 24,700,000 pairs. 


Think what a wonderful record. 


We Spend $60,000 


just to inspect Holeproof. Our inspectors’ 
salaries cost that every year. But every 
pair is twice closely examined before it is 
sentout. That means perfect hosiery—no 
disappointment when the six pairs are re- 
ceived. It means, in all probability, 
that the hose will last longer than 
six months. We cannot afford to 
let poor hose go out for we havea 
great reputation at stake. 

Buy six pairs of Holeproof stock- 
ings today. See how they are 
wearing six months from today. 

Holeproof in cotton, for men, 
cost from $1.50 to $3 a box of six 


Million People 


Send for six pairs of Holeproof 
and see how they’ll wear for you. 





They are made from the finest yarn 
in existence, for which we pay the 
top market price. You can wear 
them six months or longer without 
even having to darnthem. Think 
of the work that saves. Think of 
the convenience. 

Weare making this year 9,000,000 
pairs to meet the demand for Hole- 
proof. Don’t you wantsomeof them? 


[felepractffesicrg 


AND CHILDREN 


pairs. For women and children, $2 to $3a 
box of six pairs. For infants, $1 a box of 
four pairs. All the above boxes guaran- 
teed six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three 
pairs. For women, $3 for three pairs. 
Three pairs guaranteed three months. 

ur New Mercerized sox at $1.50 for six 
pairs are the latest Holeproof improve- 
ment. They have the lustre of silk and 22 
per cent added strength due to our ex- 
clusive process. 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, 
or ship direct where there is no dealer near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 

Write for free book on Holeproof. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. (424) 


“Wear ffolepraot Hfase and Find the end” 





who handles them. 


For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk gloves produced. 
Made in all lengths, sizes and colors. Write for the illustrated book 
that tells all about them and for the name of the dealer near you 





‘“Ghe-Guaranteed- FLOUR 


Gecmenn 
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LETTER-WRITING, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
ODERN letter-writing involves more super- 


fluous forms than the ancients used. There 
was an admirable directness and brevity in the 
{oman method of correspondence, as we can see 
from the letters of Cicero. 


He began most of his communications in this 
manner: “To Sextilius Rufus, Questor,” or “To | 
Acilius, Proconsul”; and when he had finished 
his letter, he usually stopped with the simple 
“Vale”? Sometimes, when he was writing to his 
daughter, to his brother, or to his favorite secre- 
tary, Tiro, he would say at the end, “Again 1 bid 
you farewell,” or ‘Farewell, and continue to love 
me.” But nine letters in ten he began with the 
name of the person addressed, and ended with 
the single word ‘‘Farewell.” 

Sometimes a Roman citizen who had received a 
great favor from a superior would put an expres- 
sion of thanks at the end of his letter, as when 
Marcus Marcellus says to Cicero: “I shall try to 
convince you that you have conferred your good 
offices upon one who is most sincerely and 
warmly your friend. Farewell.” But this is an 
unusually long formula for a Roman. 

During medieval times a more elaborate form 
of letter-writing flourished, and it eventually grew 
into a most extravagant mode of epistolary 
homage, that prevailed until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Our forefathers were as ceremonious and elab- 
orate in their letters as they were in their draw- 
ing-room manners. Thus, in 1762, William Pitt 
concludes a letter to the mayor of Norwich thus: 
“T am, with truest respect and unalterable attach- 
ment, sir, your most obedient and obliged humble 
servant.” 

But even this was moderate compared with the 
forms often used in addressing persons of . 
rank and royalty. In writing to Frederick the 
Great, in 1771, d'Alembert concludes a letter in 
this style: ‘Be pleased to accept, sire, with your 
usual goodness, the ardent prayers I offer up for 
the preservation of your precious life and for the 
prosperity of your undertakings, and that you 
may enjoy that glory and pegpsess which Your 
Majesty so much merits. With these sentiments, 
as well as with the tenderest and most rofound 
respect, which I shall to the last maintain, I am, 
sire, of Your Majesty the most humble and affec- 
tionate servant.’ 

The French carried extravagance of this sort 
to the greatest extremes, but they were also the 
first to reform it, for during the Revolution many 
of the Republicans dropped all epistolary forms, 
and returned to the simplicity and brevity of the 
Komans. Thus, Napoleon Bonaparte, unless he 
were writing to the ruler of another country, 
rarely had any “beginning” or “ending” to his 
letters. His letters, before his accession to Im- 
perial power, began and ended in the Roman 
manner, except that he did not even trouble him- 
self to write the equivalent of “Vale.” 
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A SCIENTIST’S SIMPLICITY. 


HERE is a smell of the laboratory about a 

compliment set down to Charles Darwin’s 
credit in Lady Macdonell’s “Reminiscences of 
Diplomatic Life,” but the naiveté of the great 
naturalist somehow makes it delightful. Before 
Lady Macdounell married Sir Hugh Guion Mac- 
donell, who was in the diplomatic service, she 
lived with her parents in Buenos Aires. There 
her father entertained Darwin, who, in 1837, 
arrived there in H. M. 8. Beagle. 


On his return from one of his expeditions, he 
brought a little mole that belonged to that_ part 
of South America, and was even then almost 
extinct. It is called the tonca-tonca from the 
noise it makes. 

Darwin rolled it up in one of his fine cambric 
handkerchiefs, and put it carefully in his chest of 
drawers, intending later to boil it out to preserve 
its skeleton. Then he went away again for a 
three weeks’ excursion, as he had heard of a 
mammoth shell at Quilmes. 

During his absence, the housemaid complained 
that there was such a bad smell in the sefior 
professor’s room that she could not go into it, 
My mother soon found the cause of the trouble, 
and threw the handkerchief and the tonca-tonca 
into the fire. 

On Mr. Darwin’s return, he inquired for the 
ocmacn. and was much upset at not finding it. 
My mother did not dare acknowledge her fault, 
and so begged my father to tell Darwin what she 
had done, whereupon he said: 

‘I will forgive Mrs. Lamb, for she is nearly as 
beautiful as the tonca-tonca.” 

“1 wonder,” comments Lady Macdonell, “if 
my ae mother appreciated the compli- 
ment?’ 


SHE SAW HIM PASSING BY. 


HAT the aged are not easily roused to enthu- 

siasm or excitement is well known, but they 
are not often as calm as the old lady that the 
Windsor Magazine tells about. 


An old man fell from a second-story window 
into the street, where an anxious crowd imme- 
diately gathered to see whether he was seriously 
injured. One of his daughters rushed frantically 
into the first-floor room, where his wife sat knit- 
ting, ‘and cried: 

“O mother, mother, father’s fallen from the top 
of the house into the road! O dear! O dear!” 

“Yes, my child,’ answered the old lady, placidly, 
looking up from her work, ‘‘I saw him pass tlie 
window.” 
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NO WONDER HE BALKED. 


YOUTHFUL stoker was brought before the 

commanding officer of the Devonport naval 
barracks. The charge was insubordination, says 
an English paper; he had refused to enter the 
swimming-bath. When he was asked what he 
had to say for himself, the youth replied: 
_. Sir, I’ve only been in the navy three days. 
The first day the doctor drawed six of my teeth; 
the second day I was vaccinated, and the third 
day the petty officer he says, ‘Come along; we’re 
a-goin’ to drown yer!” 

it is to be hoped that his punishment was not 

severe. 


LOVE MADE HIM LIGHT. 
AN Maclaren tells a sweet story of his native 
Sco'land. While sauntering along a country 
lane one hot afternoon, he met a bonnie wee 
lassie who was very red in the face from the heat, 
and who breathed heavily under the burden of | 
the chubby youngster she carried in her arms. | 
“‘Isn’t he too heavy for you?’ inquired the | 
kindly and sympathetic minister. | 
“He’s no’ hivvy, sir,” came the reply, with a 
smile of loving pride; “he’s ma brither!” 
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VICTROLA 


Victor Record 
of “Celeste Aida” 
sung by Caruso 


e RECORD 


Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 


It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 


Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any 
Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the world’s 


greatest 


Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500. 


artists. 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 
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Photo, Bert, 
Paris 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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108 all diff. ransvaal.Servia, Brazil.Peru,CapeG H. Mex. 
NS Natal. Java. etc..and Album Se. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 


diffU.S..25¢.1000hingesbe. A gts.wtd.50%. ListFree.I buy 
stamps.C.8tegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.St.Louis,Mo. 





New Companion Sewing Machine. 
Send for our new descriptive booklet which tells how we can 
sell at a very low price. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 























Don’t Try to Cheat 


Your 


Don’t pare the corn a little and 
think the corn will 
go. 

Don’t daub it with 
liquids, or use an old- 
time pad or plaster. 

That’s fooling with 
a corn. 

A famous chemist 
found a way to take 
out corns com- 


Blue-jay 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 


Feet 


pletely. Now we own his method. 

We call it Blue-jay. It’s a little 
plaster, appliedina jiffy. The moment 
you use it, all pain is stopped. 

You forget the corn. In 48 hours 
take off the plaster and the corn comes 
out. Not a whit of the corn is left. 

All this is done without any pain or 
soreness. Every month a million corns 
are now removed like this. Try it on 
one of yours. 


It loosens the corn, 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 













Greatsport. Fine, health- 
ful exercise. It’s time to 
play now;are you ready? 


D&iM 


If you don’t play football, 
you miss half the pleasure 
of autumn, and if you don’t 
have the D&M, you miss 
halfthe pleasure of football. 
If a dealer can’t supply you send to us. 


Football and Basketball Rule 
Book and Catalogue sent Free. 


The Draper-Maynard Co.,Plymouth, N.H. 




















Agents Make Big Money 


selling the 





b every h keeper who 
sees it in operation immediately 
wantsone. It is the easiest working 
and most satisfactory beater and 
mixer of Eggs, Gravies, Custards, 
Drinks, etc., on the market. Any 
child can operate it with success. 
Agents who apply early wil! secure 
the best territory. Send 50c. for 
sample Mixer sent br prepaid ex- 
press ; or send postal card for further 
information, but act now, as every 
day counts. Beware of imitation 
Mixers, which will not give satisfaction. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY, 
78 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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who looked as if he did not weigh more 

than a hundred and fifteen pounds. West, 
the assistant coach, went up to him, and asked 
if he had passed his physical examination. 
The little fellow answered that he had. 

‘*What’s your name?’’ asked West. 

**Miller Bennett. ’’ 

+ ‘*Not any relation of Mort and Bernie?’’ 

‘*T’m their brother. ’’ 

‘*You don’t say!’’ West stared in surprise. 
*‘Now isn’t it a pity you’re so small !’’ 

Punting practise began; the young Bennett 
picked up a ball, took a quick step, and gave 
his right leg a swing that brought his foot 
clear up over his shoulder. Forty-five yards 
sailed the ball. 

‘*Pretty good for a runt,’’ commented some 
one. 

When Brooks, the head coach, came over 
and set him to trying for field goals, he dropped 
four out of five over from the thirty-five-yard 
line. 1n the scrimmage work, he showed that 
he was afraid of no one; he was sharp at 
tackling, and quick and clever at dodging. 
Runt or no runt, Miller Bennett was, as his 
brothers had been, a good all-round football 
man. He knew the game thoroughly, was 
stronger and heavier than he looked, and had 
more fighting spirit than a good many players 
who were twice his size. 

He was made quarter-back on the scrub, and 
it became the best scrub that the college had 
had for a long time. Bennett put spirit into 
it, and gave it a style of play of its own. He 
was suggesting something new all the time; 
one evening he had the linemen charging and 


|" the freshman football squad was a fellow 


breaking through under the roof of a four-foot | 


shed at one end of the field. This was to 
make them play low. He invented about a 
dozen new plays during the season, and nearly 
every one worked against the ‘‘varsity’’— 
which was glad to adopt a number of them. 

That winter Bennett worked systematically 
to strengthen and develop his body in every 
way. He kept in strict training, week in and 
week out, and took special exercises every 
day. When the track men began indoor work, 
he worked with the sprinters. 

In the summer vacation he went to Montana 
with a surveying gang. When he came back 
in the autumn, he was brown and red like a 
cherry; he had broadened out; health and 
vitality showed in every move he made. So 
he was put on the ‘‘varsity’’ squad, and given 
a try-out at quarter. 

In the first practise game he was hurt, and 
had to be taken out. Brooks felt that it was 
evidence of what he had feared—that Bennett 
could not stand the work ina real game. And 
he gave Bennett no more chances. 

Brooks explained to him how he felt as 


- kindly as possible. 


‘*But I tell you, Bennett, there’s no man 
that I’d rely on in a pinch more than you,’’ 
he said. ‘‘And in the big game I’m likely to 
send you in at any time to kick a field goal.’’ 

‘*Thanks!’’ Bennett said. ‘‘I wish I weren’t 
80 little. I’ve always felt that my brothers 
don’t quite count me as one of them—they 
look on me as a runt.’’ 

He began to prepare for his one chance. 
Every day he stood by the wall in his room 
for fifteen minutes, and swung his right foot 
along the base-board, to get a perfectly straight 


drive with his leg; he would practise dropping | 


the ball, sometimes for half an hour, to learn 
just how it would rebound on bare ground, 
turf, hard or soft surfaces. Out on the field, 


he worked daily with Walder, the center, until | 


the two understood each other perfectly. 
Walder was a grumpy fellow, and would not 
have taken such pains for most of the men, 
but he did it cheerfully for Bennett. 

The team won all the early games by big 
scores, and became confident — overconfident. 
So when in the great game the maroons held 
them at the start, they were unduly disturbed. 
They had had no really hard opposition all 
the season, and their real caliber had not been 
brought out. There had been no Miller Ben- 
nett on the scrub. The maroons had come 
with no great expectations, and when they 


found that they were holding the blues, they | 


gained confidence, as a green team often will, 
and played with tremendous aggressiveness. 
The blue quarter, ‘‘ Twister’? Wilson, was a 
disappointment from the outset. He had made 
long runs in practise, but the maroons never 
allowed him to get started. Wilson, who was 
rather vain, and proud of his ability, became 


angry, and instead of giving the ball to others, | 


kept calling his own numbers, began to run 
backward in trying to get round the maroon 
ends, and quite lost his head. Soon the blue 
team was going to pieces. 

In the last ten minutes of the half, the 
maroons rushed the ball for sixty yards, and 
Scored. The half ended six to nothing in 
their favor. 

When the blue team came back on the field, 
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| Miller Bennett was in at quarter. He was a 
little pale when the teams lined up for the first | 
scrimmage, but he called the signal clearly. | 
He chose a play Wilson had neglected entirely, | 
or forgotten, and it went right through the | 
maroon line for six yards. 

The maroon line closed up, so Bennett sent | 
the next play wide of tackle, and the runner 
gained ten yards. 

The blue spectators were finding their first | 
chance to cheer, and made the most of it. | 
They and their team seemed to fan each other | 
into a white heat, and Bennett seemed to be | 
the guiding, driving genius of it all. Through | 
and round the maroons he sent his men, making | 
the opposing line now open, now shut, and | 
always keeping it guessing at what would | 
come next. And at last, back the maroons 
were swept over their own goal-line. There 
were twenty - five minutes to play, and the 
score was six to six. 

But the breathing-spell between the touch- 
| down and the next kick-off gave the maroons 
a chance to pull themselves together. The 
blues were a little spent—they had rushed the 
ball seventy yards. So Bennett promptly 
started a kicking game. Horton, the big 
maroon half-back,—the best in the West that 
year,—smashed through the blue line again 
and again, and the whole maroon team charged 
| and tackled with desperation. Suadenly Hor-. 
|ton broke loose, and came rushing down the 
| open, straight for Bennett. The little quarter- 
| back sprang at him, and reached him, but 
| Horton’s terrific stiff arm caught him in the | 
| neck, and down he went. And over the blue 
| goal-line went Horton, for a touch-down. In 
another moment the score was twelve to six. 

Bennett started in again to punt. He felt 
that by kicking he was husbanding the energy | 
of the whole team—except himself and the 
ends—until the proper moment came to strike, | 
and strike hard. 

He was able to outpunt his opponent by | 
five or ten yards. And he kicked so accurately | 
that again and again he placed his punts just | 
inside the side-line. Twice the puzzling twist | 
of the ball fooled the maroon backs, and it | 
went over their heads. Then the maroons | 
sent three men back to do the catching—and | 
then Bennett began to hammer the line. 
Slowly the relative positions of the teams 
changed, until, almost before the maroons 
knew it, they were in their own territory. 

Then Bennett started the attack. His men 
pounded the maroon line again and again, and 
swept it back. The gains were not long, but 
they came with regularity. 

Then, on a trick play, Bennett got clear of 
the scrimmage, with one end, and Brown, the 
right half-back, aiding him. The end bowled 
the one maroon that got near enough to be 
dangerous; only the maroon quarter-back was 
waiting in front. Bennett ran straight for 
him, did not even try to dodge, but just as 
the quarter tackled him, tossed the ball to 
Brown. 

And Brown made the touch-down—he was 
the fastest man on the field. Bennett was 
taking no chances, for the sake of personal | 
glory, of being caught from behind. | 

The score was tied, the maroons kicked off. | 
Three times Bennett punted, and twice the | 
| blues at once forced the maroons to return | 
| the punt, and gained by the exchange. The 
third time Horton somehow got clear of the 
field; but Bennett turned and ran parallel with 
him, worked in behind his jabbing arm, and 
downed him from the rear. 











| 


| Then there began a steady march of the line- 
| men along the side-line toward the maroon goal. 
| At the thirty-five-yard line, Bennett dropped 
| back to kick. The ball came back just as it | 
| had so often done in practise. Bennett dropped | 
it, and away it flew, and without hurrying, 
cleared the cross-bar by five feet. 
When the game was over, Brooks came up 
| to Bennett in the dressing-room. } 
| **You may be the runt of the family, | 
| Miller,’’ he said, ‘‘but I guess your brothers 
are willing to count you as one of them 
to-day. ’’ | 
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NO QUARTER FOR THE ADVERSARY. 


| HEN the picture of the conflict between | 
Michael and the Dragon was being 
painted on the walls of the chapel of 
| Bowdoin College, the artist, who wished to | 
| finish the picture before commencement week, 
found that he could not do so without working 
on the intervening Sunday. He went to Pres- 
ident Woods, and asked if he might paint on 
that day. | 
. “Well, sir,” began President Woods, in his | 
own dignified but gently humorous style, ‘‘I 
don’t know that there is any serious objection ; | 
but’’—looking over his spectacles and hesitating 
a moment—‘‘don’t you think that it might | 


look as if the Dragon were getting the better 
of Michael ?’’ 
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URDE, 


COLLEGE 





Admits New Students Every Monday 
The student’s term and course begin the day he 


enters. 


His advancement is individual and not 


affected by date of entrance. 


A new course is offered in Applied Business and Manage- 


ment. 


Other courses are: 


Business, Shorthand, Combined, 


Secretarial, Normal and Advanced Finishing. 


During the past year all graduates and many past students (over 1300) 
were placed in good situations, and more than 1600 positions were offered 


the College that it could not fill. 


NIGHT SCHOOL BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


Offices Open Daily. 


Visitors Welcome. 


Catalogue Free on Request. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, COR. WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















THOSE neat sparkling roofs with their 





crushed mineral shining in the sun— 


you see them all over the country—they 
are Amatite roofs. 


The fact that Amatite needs no paint- 


ing means a great saving to those who 
use it. 


It is also a great convenience not to 


have to paint roofs. 


Many buyers have adopted the policy 


of using nothing but Amatite, owing to 
this economy and satisfaction. 


A booklet about Amatite will be sent 


free on request. Address our nearest office. 


* } Lice Destroyer 
Creonoid oj coe Sc 


Creonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies and prevents 
insect torment. Equally useful in the hen house to des- 
troy liceand keep them atadistance. The cost is trifling. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint wherever the 
color is no objection. Elastic, heat-proof, durable. Use it 
for ‘‘rubber’’ roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City 


Minneapolis Birmingham Seattle 

































That was the last dash of the maroons. f 





Delivered Free 
by Parcel-Post 





THE OFFER. 
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anywhere in the United States 
for only one new subscription 


for The Youth's Companion. 
This Berlin Kettle 


with cover, 3-quart size, is made of 
Aluminum, in the celebrated “ Wear- 
Ever” Brand, 99 per cent. pure, without 
joints, seams, or soldered parts. It can- 
not rust or form poisonous compounds with 
fruit acids or foods, and is not liable to 
scorch foods. The Kettle we offer is 
very useful for stews, soups, boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes which are familiar to the house- 
keeper. 


This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 


solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion sent us between Sept. 11th 
and Oct. 15th. Price of Kettle $1.35. Between these dates also we 
will deliver the Kettle free by parcel-post anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Are Better Than Others: 






made in cooKing stoves. 


1. Single Damper Control oatentea 


The greatest improvement ever 
One move- 
ment of this damper perfectly regu- 
lates fire and oven. Simply push 
the Knob to “Kindle,” “Bake,” or 
“Check”—the range does the rest. 
Damper mistaKes common to the 
two-damper ranges are impos- 
sible with this range. 


2. Two Hods in the Base 


One deep Hod for ashes in- 
stead of the old clumsy ash pan. 


It is easy to remove and carry 












ford Ranges heat 
the oven in every 
part alike. No 
~ cold corners—no 
scorching spots. That 
is why they bake bet- 
ter than other ovens. 





Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or 
end (single). These ovens are safe; explosions 
are impossible. The end oven has broiler at 
the top, which saves the cook much stooping. 





Combination Coal 
and Gas Range 





without spilling. The other Hod is 
for coal. This feature is patented. 


3. The Perfectly Heated Oven 


Some ovens are too hot in some 
places and too cold in others. The 
curved cup-joint oven flues of Craw- 





End Gas Oven 





Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


t WALKER t é PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 












































